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The  Joint  Conference  Committee  on  Public 
Relations  is  unique.  In  it  the  Baptists  of  the 
United  States,  north  and  south,  white  and 
colored,  have  achieved  a  working  fellowship, 
a  spirit  of  cooperation,  and  a  unity  of  purpose 
not  attained  by  any  other  committee  or 
agency  because  this  is  the  only  agency  organ¬ 
ically  related  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Con¬ 
vention,  the  Northern  Baptist  Convention, 
the  National  (Negro)  Baptist  Convention,  and 
the  National  (Negro)  Baptist  Convention,  In¬ 
corporated. 

Providentially  the  Committee  was  created 
by  the  four  Conventions  at  a  time  of  global 
crisis  in  world  history.  From  the  beginning 
it  has  realized  that  religious  freedom  is  a 
major  issue  now  and  that  it  will  be  of  even 
greater  importance  in  the  strange  and,  in 
many  aspects,  terrifying  new  world  that  will 
emerge  after  the  war.  While  the  “Four 
Freedoms”  give  promise  that  the  post  war 
world  will  recognize  religious  freedom  as  a 
basic  requirement  in  human  progress,  the 
fact  that  in  the  famous  quartette  “Freedom 
of  Religion”  is  now  mentioned  more  fre¬ 
quently  as  “Freedom  of  Worship”  which  to 
Baptists  means  something  different,  and  the 
equally  disquieting  fact  that  whereas  “Free¬ 
dom  of  Religion”  was  originally  listed  first 
and  is  now  relegated  to  second  place,  have 
implications  which  Baptists  because  of  their 
historic  insistence  on  “full  freedom  in  re¬ 
ligious  concernments,”  cannot  ignore. 

It  is  hoped  therefore  that  this  publication, 
the  first  to  be  issued  and  sponsored  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Relations,  will  be 
widely  circulated  and  widely  read,  and  that 
it  will  help  to  awaken  among  American 
Baptists  still  larger  concern  that  religious 
liberty  will  receive  in  the  post  war  world  the 
full  recognition  and  sanction  that  is  due  it  as 
one  of  humanity’s  inalienable  rights. 

WILLIAM  B.  LIPPHARD 
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The  Road  To  The  Freedom 
Of  Religion 

RUFUS  W.  WEAVER,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

The  idea  that  a  favored  religion  should  be 
supported  by  the  State  and  its  tenets  and 
practices  rigorously  enforced  by  law  was  so 
prevalent,  for  centuries  upon  centuries,  as 
to  be  to  all  practical  purposes  a  universal 
belief — a  thought-pattern  to  be  questioned 
only  by  dangerous  men,  who  were  charged 
with  striving  to  overthrow  the  existing  social 
order. 

THE  BUILDERS  OF  THE  ROAD 

The  chief  builders  of  the  Road  to  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Religion  have  been  the  English- 
speaking  peoples,  and  those  who  worked 
upon  it  with  keenest  zeal  and  most  un¬ 
remitting  endeavor  have  been  the  Baptists. 
The  earliest  length  of  it  was  only  a  trail, 
lighted  by  the  fires  of  martyred  saints.  Those 
who  toiled  upon  this  roadway  lived  in  con¬ 
stant  peril,  often  mobbed,  beaten,  whipped, 
imprisoned,  sent  into  exile  and,  in  not  a  few 
instances,  put  to  death.  Those  who  in  hope 
fled  from  the  Old  World  found  that  even  in 
Colonial  America,  bonds  and  afflictions 
awaited  them.  They,  who  to-day  use  this 
highway,  have  little  idea  of  its  original  cost 
in  toil,  suffering  and  life. 

CHURCH  AND  STATE 

The  union  of  Church  and  State,  despite  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  rise 
of  modern  nations,  had  been  preserved  in  all 
Christian  lands  from  the  Edict  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  323  A.  D.,  to  the  Compact,  made 
by  Roger  Williams  and  his  fellow  fugitives  in 
1638.  These  lovers  of  liberty  set  up  the  first 
government  in  human  history  which  defined 
its  powers  to  be  “only  in  civil  things.”  There¬ 
by  they  created  “a  shelter  for  people  dis¬ 
tressed  for  conscience.”  Thus  for  one  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  years  the 
consciences  of  men  in  the  realm  of  religion 
had  been  in  abject  enslavement. 

A  LIVELY  EXPERIMENT 

The  Compact  of  1638  became  in  1663  a 
government  under  a  Royal  Charter,  granted, 
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strangely  enough,  by  Charles  II  of  England. 
This  charter,  secured  by  John  Clarke,  M.  D., 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  church  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  empowered  the  English  Colony 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
in  New  England  with  the  authority  “to  hold 
forth  a  lively  experiment  that  a  most  flour¬ 
ishing  civil  state  may  stand  and  best  be 
maintained  with  full  liberty  in  religious  con¬ 
cernments.”  The  benefits  of  this  “lively  ex¬ 
periment”  are  now  extended  throughout  the 
United  States  of  America.  However  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  years  had  to  elapse 
before  complete  religious  liberty  could  be 
embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution. 

A  STRUGGLE  IN  VIRGINIA 

Many  lovers  of  religious  liberty,  most  of 
them  Baptists,  were  prosecuted  under  Colon¬ 
ial  laws,  particularly  in  Massachusetts  and  in 
Virginia.  Forty-two  Baptist  ministers  be¬ 
tween  1766  and  1778  were  imprisoned  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  jails  for  preaching  the  Gospel,  while 
thirty-five  other  Baptists  were  threatened, 
pelted,  beaten,  whipped,  mobbed,  assaulted 
or  imprisoned.  These  persecutions  aroused 
the  righteous  indignation  of  Madison,  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Patrick  Henry  and  other  leaders  who 
were  furthering  the  American  Revolution, 
and  on  January  19,  1786,  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  Virginia  adopted  the  Statute  of 
Virginia  for  Religious  Freedom,  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Virginia  now  took  her 
stand  beside  Rhode  Island. 

BAPTISTS  IN  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

No  religious  group  was  more  zealous  in  the 
support  of  the  American  Revolution  than  the 
Baptists.  All  their  ministers,  save  two, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Independence.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  Revolutionary  War,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  wrote  to  the  Baptist  churches  of  Vir¬ 
ginia:  “I  recollect  with  satisfaction  that  the 
religious  society  of  which  you  are  members 
have  been  throughout  America  uniformly  and 
almost  unanimously,  the  firm  friends  to  civil 
liberty  and  the  persevering  promoters  of  our 
glorious  Revolution.” 

James  Madison,  called  the  Father  of  the 
Constitution,  responded  to  the  petitions  of 
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the  Baptists  and  introduced  into  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  ten  amendments,  called  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  first  of  which  is  America’s  great¬ 
est  contribution  to  civilization;  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex¬ 
ercise  thereof.”  The  road  to  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion  had  become  a  national  thoroughfare, 
and  in  the  building  of  this  road,  the  Baptists 
had  led. 

UNION  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN 

The  Church  of  England,  episcopal  in  its 
government,  is  the  National  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  presby- 
terian  in  its  government,  is  the  National 
Church  of  Scotland.  In  response  to  a  recent 
appeal  made  by  the  Chairman  of  our  Joint 
Conference  Committee,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
wrote:  “I  imagine  that  all  of  us  thoroughly 
endorse  the  section  from  the  Bill  of  Rights 
which  you  quote,  but  it  is  very  long  since  the 
association  between  the  Anglican  Church  in 
England  or  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Scot¬ 
land  with  the  State  has  worked  out  in  such  a 
way  as  to  contravene  the  principles  thus  set 
forth  in  any  degree  whatever.”  The  Mod¬ 
erator  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  replied: 
“You  know  that  the  Church  of  Scotland 
stands  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  State, 
being  recognized  as  a  National  Church.  This 
is  the  basis  upon  which  we  stand  and  to  which 
we  must  resolutely  cling.  ...  It  entails  no 
curtailment  of  Christian  freedom  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  to  the  life  of  our  nation  a 
Christian  basis.”  These  eminent  men  are  in 
complete  agreement  as  to  the  continuance  of 
the  union  of  Church  and  State  in  England 
and  Scotland. 

LACK  OF  IMPLEMENTATION 

Following  World  War  I,  many  believed  that 
freedom  of  religion  was  about  to  sweep  the 
world.  True  there  were  many  national  gov¬ 
ernments  that  adopted  or  revised  existing 
constitutions,  and  in  practically  every  one 
there  was  an  article  which  apparently  fav¬ 
ored  religious  liberty.  However,  in  nearly 
every  instance,  this  article  lacked  essential 
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implementation.  Wherever  a  state  retains  or 
preserves  the  right  to  regulate  “religious  con¬ 
cernments,”  and  denies  to  the  individual  or 
the  religious  group  the  privilege  of  appealing 
to  the  courts  for  redress  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  religious  liberty  becomes  a  scrap  of 
paper.  This  situation  opens  the  door  for  the 
extension  of  special  favors  and  privileges  to¬ 
ward  church  establishments  and  the  contin¬ 
uation  of  the  relation  of  Church  and  State. 
Only  a  revolution  will  lead  these  countries 
to  approve  Freedom  of  Religion  everywhere 
throughout  the  world. 

THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  GOD 

The  most  portentous  phenomenon  in  mod¬ 
ern  history  is  not  the  global  war  in  which  all 
peoples  and  nations  are  involved;  it  is  not 
the  threat  of  world-wide  enslavement  to 
whose  prevention  the  free  governments  of 
earth  are  lavishly  spending  their  wealth, 
their  manpower  and  their  material  resources: 
it  is  not  the  possible  destruction  of  European 
and  Western  civilizations  with  its  unprece¬ 
dented  impoverishment  of  human  culture. 
The  most  portentous  phenomenon  is  the  Re¬ 
volt  against  God,  by  the  governments  of 
Japan,  Russia,  Turkey,  Germany  and  other 
totalitarian  nations  that  are  seeking  to  eradi¬ 
cate  within  the  minds  of  those  over  whom 
they  rule,  the  idea  of  God.  In  the  interest 
of  a  deified  Nationalism,  they  seek  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  very  foundation  of  religion — the 
belief  in  God. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  INDIA 

We  seek  to  give  all  tongues,  tribes  and 
peoples  everywhere  throughout  the  world  the 
Freedom  of  Religion  that  is  described  and 
defined  in  a  proclamation  made  by  Queen 
Victoria  to  India  in  1858:  “Firmly  relying  our¬ 
selves  on  the  truth  of  Christianity  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  with  gratitude  the  solace  of  re¬ 
ligion,  we  disclaim  alike  the  right  and  desire 
to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our  sub¬ 
jects.  We  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and 
pleasure  that  none  be  in  any  wise  favored, 
none  molested  or  disquieted  by  reason  of  their 
religious  faith  or  observance,  but  that  all 
shall  alike  enjoy  the  equal  and  impartial  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law;  and  we  do  strictly  charge 
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and  enjoin  all  those  who  may  be  in  authority 
under  us  that  they  abstain  from  all  interfer¬ 
ence  with  religious  belief  or  worship  of  any 
of  our  subjects  on  pain  of  our  highest  dis¬ 
pleasure.”  The  peoples  of  India  enjoy  greater 
religious  liberty  than  the  citizens  of  Great 
Britain. 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  DEFINED 

Freedom  of  Religion  is  the  recognition,  the 
establishment  and  the  safeguarding  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  to  the  end  that  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  religion  he  may  act 
freely  in  giving  expression  to  his  religious 
attitudes  and  convictions;  that  in  associating 
himself  with  others,  holding  like  beliefs,  he 
shall  neither  be  enjoined  nor  molested,  and 
that  those  so  associated  shall  enjoy  as  their 
natural  right  the  propagation  of  their  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  and  beliefs,  unhindered  by 
any  civil  authority. 

THE  PRESENT  CRISIS 

The  War  for  Human  Freedom,  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged,  will  not  be  won  unless  civil 
liberty,  grounded  upon  freedom  of  religion, 
shall  be  made  the  corner-stone  of  the  future 
peace.  The  opportunity  presented  to  this 
generation  has  no  parallel  in  Christian  his¬ 
tory.  The  future  of  our  evangelical  faith, 
and  with  it  the  future  of  the  world,  depends 
upon  the  extension  of  religious  liberty  to  all 
lands,  everywhere  throughout  the  world.  The 
goal  is  the  universal  emancipation  of  the 
human  spirit  from  every  form  of  religious 
tyranny  that  hinders  men  as  they  seek  to 
realize  the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  sons  of 
God. 


A  SUMMONS  TO  ACTION 

Lassitude  and  indifference  must  not  im¬ 
peril  this  glorious  cause.  “It  is  the  common 
fate  of  the  indolent  to  see  their  rights  become 
a  prey  to  the  active.  The  condition  upon 
which  God  has  given  liberty  to  man  is  eternal 
vigilance.”  All  lovers  of  religious  liberty 
must  recognize  their  convictions  as  a  cata- 
gorical  imperative,  summoning  them  to  ac¬ 
tion — action  which  cannot  be  delayed  with¬ 
out  dire  disaster  to  the  future  of  the  world. 
Humanity  is  on  the  march  and  at  this  dra- 
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matic  moment,  civilization  faces  the  cross¬ 
roads  of  destiny. 

FIGHTING  ON  THREE  FRONTS 

The  champions  of  religious  liberty  are  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  fight  to-day  upon  three  fronts. 

1.  The  preservation  of  complete  religious 
liberty  within  our  own  land; 

2.  The  severance  of  the  Union  of  Church 
and  State  in  other  lands; 

3.  The  restoration  of  faith  in  God  within 
lands  whose  governments  are  seeking  to 
topple  God  from  his  throne. 

A  voice  crieth:  “Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway 
for  our  God.  *'**‘*^*  And  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  revealed  and  all  flesh  shall  see  it 
together.” 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  AND  AMERICAN 
BAPTISTS 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  world¬ 
wide  social  convulsion  that  will  bring  forth 
for  all  mankind  a  more  hopeless  enslavement 
or  a  more  fructifying  freedom. 

As  the  earliest  champions  of  full  religious 
liberty  for  every  man  throughout  the  world, 
the  Baptists  of  America  have  a  special  ob¬ 
ligation  to-day  to  make  international  the 
freedom  of  religion  which  their  fathers  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  national. 

Therefore  we,  the  Joint  Conference  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Relations,  appointed  by  the 
Northern,  the  Southern,  and  the  National 
Baptist  conventions,  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  eleven  million  Baptists,  having  been 
empowered  by  these  bodies  to  speak  on  mat¬ 
ters  that  involve  public  relations,  make  the 
following  pronouncements: 

THE  BAPTIST  DECLARATION  ON 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

We  reaffirm  the  American  Baptist  Bill  of 
Rights,  passed  unanimously  by  the  above  con¬ 
ventions,  meeting  in  annual  sessions,  1939. 

We  believe  that  religious  liberty  is  a  God- 
given,  ineradicable  right,  to  be  recognized 
and  conserved  by  all  human  agencies  that 
exercise  authority; 

We  believe  that  every  form  of  compulsion 
in  religion,  whether  it  be  by  a  religious  body 
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or  a  civil  state,  is  a  wrong  justly  to  be  con¬ 
demned; 

We  believe  that  religious  liberty  is  the 
ultimate  ground  of  democratic  institutions, 
and  that  wherever  this  liberty  is  questioned, 
restricted,  or  denied  by  any  group — political, 
religious,  or  philosophical — all  other  human 
rights  are  imperiled.  Therefore  we  make 

THE  BAPTIST  CALL  FOR  WORLDWIDE 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

Worthy  religion  rests  on  the  conviction  of 
the  competency  of  the  human  soul  to  deal 
directly  with  God  and  the  right  and  need 
for  such  dealing.  To  deny  to  any  soul  the 
full  exercise  of  this  sacred  right  is  to  violate 
^his  dignity  and  worth  as  a  human  being. 
Every  form  of  restraint  or  coercion  of  man 
in  his  converse  with  God  is  a  sin  against  per¬ 
sonality  and  a  hindrance  to  human  welfare. 

Voluntariness  in  personal  and  corporate 
worship,  institution,  and  service  is  essential 
to  vital  religion  and  to  the  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  of  society.  No  man,  no  government, 
no  institution,  religious  or  civil,  social  or 
economic,  has  the  right  to  dictate  whether  or 
how  a  person  or  a  group  may  worship  God. 
No  civil  authority  may  rightly  make  a  law, 
decree,  or  regulation,  respecting  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion  or  affecting  its  free  exer¬ 
cise,  or  may  rightly  prefer  or  favor  one  form 
of  religion  above  another. 

Among  the  freedoms  to  be  secured  for 
humanity,  freedom,  in  religion  is  most  basic 
and  constructive. 

Free  churches  in  free  states,  each  helpfully, 
freely  encouraging  the  other  is  the  ideal,  but 
with  no  administrative  or  financial  depend¬ 
ence  of  one  upon  the  other. 

In  the  history  of  religion,  only  in  the 
United  States  has  this  relation,  essential  to 
this  full  freedom,  been  attained  and  given 
constitutional  recognition.  Upon  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  to  the  peace 
conference  will  devolve  the  responsibility  for 
setting  forth  and  supporting  this  fundamental 
right  which  has  been  made  an  American  prin¬ 
ciple. 

In  consistency  with  the  leading  part  Bap¬ 
tists  had  in  securing  this  course  in  our  coun¬ 
try;  in  consistency  with  our  contention  and 
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practice;  and  in  view  of  the  impending  in¬ 
ternational  negotiations,  Baptists  are  under 
urgent,  imperative  obligation  to  do  all  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  included  in  the  terms  of  the 
new  world  order  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  absolute  religious  liberty  for 
every  man  of  every  faith  and  of  no  faith. 

We  urge  that  all  Baptist  conventions  and 
associations  discuss  this  issue,  pass  appro¬ 
priate  resolutions,  and  send  copies  to  their 
representatives  in  the  Congress  and  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

We  further  recommend  that  all  pastors 
preach  upon  this  subject  and  secure  from 
their  congregations  an  endorsement  of  world¬ 
wide  religious  liberty.  And  we  suggest,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance, 
that  February  6,  1944,  Baptist  World  Alliance 
Sunday,  be  the  day  on  which  these  sermons 
shall  be  preached. 

W.  O.  Carver 
C.  M.  Gallup 
J.  B.  Adams 
Gordon  Poteat 
Rufus  W.  Weaver,  Chairman 
Special  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Joint  Conference  Committee  on 
Public  Relations. 

THE  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  BILL 
OF  RIGHTS 

A  Pronouncement  upon  Religious  Liberty 
— unanimously  passed  at  the  Annual  Ses¬ 
sions  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention, 
May  20,  1939,  the  Northern  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion,  June  21,  1939,  and  the  National  Baptist 
Convention,  September  7,  1939.  These  con¬ 
ventions  have  a  combined  membership  of 
more  than  10,500,000. 

No  issue  in  modern  life  is  more  urgent  or 
more  complicated  than  the  relation  of  organ¬ 
ized  religion  to  organized  society.  The  sud¬ 
den  rise  of  the  European  dictators  to  power 
has  changed  fundamentally  the  organic  law 
of  the  governments  through  which  they 
exercise  sovereignty,  and  as  a  result,  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  religion  are  either  suppressd  or 
made  subservient  to  the  ambitious  national 
programs  of  these  new  totalitarian  states. 
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FOUR  THEORIES  OF  THE  RELATION  OF 
CHURCH  AND  STATE 

There  are  four  conceptions  of  the  relation 
of  Church  and  State: 

1.  The  Church  is  above  the  State,  a  theory 
held  by  those  who  claim  that  their  ecclesias¬ 
tical  head  is  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth, 

2.  The  Church  is  alongside  of  the  State,  a 
theory  held  by  the  State  Churches  of  various 
countries. 

3.  The  State  is  above  the  Church,  a  theory 
held  by  the  totalitarian  governments. 

4.  The  Church  is  separate  from  the  State, 
championed  by  the  Baptists  everywhere,  and 
held  by  those  governments  that  have  written 
religious  liberty  into  their  fundamental  law. 

BAPTISTS  OPENED  THE  DOOR  OF 
RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the 
establishment  under  Baptist  leadership  of  the 
first  civil  government  in  which  full  religious 
liberty  was  granted  to  the  citizens  forming 
the  compact.  The  original  document,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  City  Hall,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  is  a  covenant  of  citizens:  “We,  whose 
names  are  hereunder,  desirous  to  inhabit  in 
the  town  of  Providence,  do  promise  to  sub¬ 
ject  ourselves  in  active  or  passive  obedience 
to  all  such  orders  or  agreements  as  shall  be 
made  for  public  good  for  the  body  in  an  or¬ 
derly  way,  by  the  major  assent  of  the  present 
inhabitants,  masters  of  families,  incorporated 
together  into  a  town  fellowship,  and  such 
others  whom  they  shall  admit  unto  them¬ 
selves,  only  in  civil  things.”  These  four  con¬ 
cluding  words  opened  wide  the  door  to  re¬ 
ligious  liberty. 

PROVIDED  AN  ASYLUM  FOR  THE 
PERSECUTED 

This  document  was  written  three  hundred 
years  ago  by  Roger  Williams,  a  Baptist  min¬ 
ister  and  a  student  under  Lord  Coke,  who 
had  been  banished  from  the  Colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  his  espousal  of  the  freedom  of 
conscience.  The  founder  of  a  civil  common¬ 
wealth  called  the  Providence  Plantations,  he 
started  a  political  movement  which  made  the 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island  the  asylum  of  the 
persecuted  and  the  home  of  the  free. 
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LAID  THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY 

The  Baptists  of  England  through  Leonard 
Busher  had  in  1614  pleaded  with  James  I  for 
freedom  of  conscience.  Roger  Williams  be¬ 
came  the  Apostle  of  Religious  Liberty  in 
Colonial  America.  Dr.  John  Clarke,  the  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Baptist  church  of  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  as  agent  of  the  Rhode  Island  Colony 
and  Providence  Plantations,  secured  from 
Charles  II  in  1663  a  charter  in  which  the  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  claimed  by  the  colonists  was 
guaranteed  through  a  royal  decree.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  civil 
government  was  founded  that  guaranteed  to 
its  inhabitants  absolute  religious  freedom. 

PLEADED  FOR  THE  RELIGIOUS  RIGHTS 
OF  ALL  MEN 

The  Baptists  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia 
where,  between  1767  and  1778,  forty-two  Bap¬ 
tist  ministers  were  jailed  for  preaching  the 
Gospel,  through  repeated  memorials,  pleaded 
with  the  authorities  for  religious  liberty. 
Favored  by  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  James  Madison,  George  Mason,  John 
Leland,  and  other  lovers  of  freedom,  they 
secured  the  free  exercise  of  religion  through 
the  passage  of  the  Statute  Establishing  Re¬ 
ligious  Freedom  in  1786.  Not  content  with 
the  winning  of  religious  equality  in  Virginia, 
Baptists  scrutinized  the  terms  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  and  were  largely  instrumental  in 
securing  the  passage  of  the  First  Amendment, 
which  declares  that  “Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof.”  As 
to  this,  see  the  letter  of  Gorge  Washington 
to  the  Baptists  of  Virginia. 

Religious  liberty,  as  our  Baptist  forefathers 
defined  it,  was  an  emancipation  from  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  all  other  coercive  restrictions, 
that  thwarted  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
and  the  high  purpose  to  achieve  a  Christ-like 
character. 

BAPTISTS  STRESS  SPIRITUALITY 

The  principles  that  animate  the  activities 
of  the  Baptists,  principles  which  they  hold 
clearly  to  be  taught  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  the  worth  of  the  individual;  the  necessity 
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of  the  new  birth;  the  preservation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth  in  Christian  symbols;  spirituality, 
or  the  free  pursuit  of  Christian  piety;  the 
persuading  of  others  through  personal  testi¬ 
mony,  by  the  life  of  example,  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  creation  of  Christian 
institutions,  to  the  end  that  the  unbelieving 
will  be  reconciled  to  God  through  a  personal 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ;  the  organization  of 
groups  of  obedient  believers  into  churches  of 
Christ,  democratic  in  the  processes  and  theo¬ 
cratic  in  the  principles  of  their  government, 
and.  the  continued  uplifting  of  human  society 
through  the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the  ideals  of 
His  Kingdom,  having  as  its  final  objective  the 
establishment  of  the  eternal,  unchanging  pur¬ 
pose  of  Almighty  God  in  the  hearts  of  men 
and  the  institutions  of  mankind. 

AFFIRM  THE  COMPETENCY  OF  THE 
HUMAN  SOUL  IN  RELIGION 

The  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  as  held  by  Baptists,  is  grounded  in 
the  conviction  that  every  soul  possesses  the 
capacity  and  the  inalienable  right  to  deal 
with  God  for  himself,  and  to  deprive  any  soul 
of  his  right  of  direct  access  to  God  is  to  usurp 
the  prerogatives  of  the  individual  and  the 
function  of  God. 

FREE  CHURCHES  WITHIN  A  FREE  STATE 

Standing  as  we  do  for  the  principle  of 
voluntariness  in  religion,  grounded  upon  the 
competency  of  the  human  soul.  Baptists  are 
essentially  antagonistic  to  every  form  of  re¬ 
ligious  coercion  or  persecution.  We  admit  to 
our  membership  only  those  who  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  are  regenerated,  but  we  rec¬ 
ognize  gladly  that  the  grace  of  God  is  not 
limited  to  those  who  apply  to  us,  and  that 
our  spiritual  fellowship  embraces  all  who 
have  experienced  the  new  birth  and  are  walk¬ 
ing  in  newness  of  life,  by  whatever  name 
they  may  be  called.  We  hold  that  the  Church 
of  Christ,,  which  in  the  Bible  is  called  “the 
body  of  Christ,”  is  not  to  be  identified  with 
any  denomination  or  Church  that  seeks  to 
exercise  ecclesiastical  authority,  but  includes 
all  the  regenerated  whoever  and  wherever 
they  are,  as  these  are  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
This  Church  is  a  body  without  formal  or- 
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ganization,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into 
contractual  relations  on  any  basis  with  the 
State.  For  this  reason,  Baptists  believe  in 
Free  Churches  within  a  Free  State. 

TODAY  BAPTISTS  FEEL  CONSTRAINED 
TO  DECLARE  THEIR  POSITION 

Since  every  session  of  the  Congress  consid¬ 
ers  legislation  that  raises  the  question  as  to 
the  relation  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
institutions  and  the  agencies  of  religion,  and 
since  recently  many  tendencies  have  ap¬ 
peared  that  involve  the  freedom  of  religion 
and  conscience,  and  furthermore,  since  there 
are  some  state  constitutions  which  do  not 
have  embodied  in  them  the  Bill  of  Rights  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  American  Baptists 
feel  constrained  to  declare  their  position  and 
their  convictions. 

THE  TREND  TOWARD  PATERNALISM 

Today  the  trend  of  government,  even  in 
democratic  countries,  lies  in  the  direction  of 
greater  centralization.  The  philanthropic  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  churches  within  the  United 
States  are  being  taken  over  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  defective,  the  indigent,  and  the 
dependent  groups  of  our  social  order  have 
long  been  supported  from  public  funds.  The 
greatest  charity  agency  on  earth  today  is  our 
Federal  Government.  More  and  more  the 
people  are  looking  to  the  State  to  provide. 
As  a  nation  we  are  becoming  paternalistic. 
Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  the  pensioning  of 
those  who  are  employed  by  the  churches  and 
the  agencies  that  serve  them;  to  grant  to  sec¬ 
tarian  schools  financial  aid  from  tax-raised 
funds,  and  to  support  from  public  funds  in¬ 
stitutions  that  are  established  and  managed 
by  sectarian  bodies. 

BAPTISTS  CONDEMN  THE  UNION  OF 
CHURCH  AND  STATE 

Baptists  hold  that  the  coercion  of  religious 
bodies  through  special  taxes,  the  use  of  tax- 
raised  funds  for  sectarian  schools,  and  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  public  money  to  institutions 
created  to  extend  the  power  and  influence  of 
any  religious  body,  violate  the  spirit  of  the 
First  Amendment  and  result  in  the  union  of 
State  and  Church. 
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OPPOSE  SPECIAL  FAVORS  EXTENDED 
TO  ANY  ECCLESIASTICAL  BODY 

We  oppose  the  establishing  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  any  ecclesiastical  body,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  special  courtesies  by  our  govern¬ 
ment  to  any  ecclesiastical  official  as  such, 
and  the  employment  of  any  of  the  branches 
of  our  national  defense  in  connection  with 
religious  services  that  are  held  to  honor  any 
ecclesiastical  leader.  All  such  violations  of 
principle  must  be  resisted  in  their  begin¬ 
nings. 

CITIZENS  OF  TWO  COMMONWEALTHS 

We  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  citizens  of 
two  commonwealths,  one  earthly,  the  United 
States,  the  other  heavenly,  the  Kingdom  of 
God,  and  we  claim  the  right  to  be  good  cit¬ 
izens  of  both.  We  recognize  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  and  we  give  allegiance  to  the 
State,  but  we  cannot  give  to  the  State  the 
control  of  our  consciences.  We  must  obey 
God  rather  than  men. 

The  government  resorts  to  coercion;  we 
use  persuasion.  The  government  has  author¬ 
ity  over  the  acts  of  its  citizens;  we  have  to  do 
with  the  motives.  The  business  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  make  good  laws;  our  business  is 
to  make  good  citizens  who  continue  to  de¬ 
mand  the  enactment  of  better  laws,  embody¬ 
ing  higher  and  still  higher  ethical  standards. 
The  end  of  governmental  administration  is 
equal  justice  under  law.  The  end  of  our  en¬ 
deavor  is  the  establishment  of  the  will  of 
God  in  the  hearts  and  institutions  of  men. 
If  one  of  us  accepts  an  office  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  recognizes  it  not  only  as  a  public 
trust,  but  also  as  a  divine  entrustment;  for 
the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.  In 
a  democracy  like  ours,  it  is  possible  to  be  a 
loyal  American  and  a  devoted  Christian.  This 
is  true  because  religious  liberty  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  our  fundamental  law. 

DEFENDERS  OF  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

Believing  religious  liberty  to  be  not  only 
an  inalienable  human  right,  but  indispensable 
to  human  welfare,  a  Baptist  must  exercise 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  the  maintenance  of 
absolute  religious  liberty  for  his  Jewish 
neighbor,  his  Catholic  neighbor,  his  Protes- 
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tant  neighbor,  and  for  everybody  else.  Pro¬ 
foundly  convinced  that  any  deprivation  of 
this  right  is  a  wrong  to  be  challenged,  Bap¬ 
tists  condemn  every  form  of  compulsion  in 
religion  or  restraint  of  the  free  consideration 
of  the  claims  of  religion. 

We  stand  for  a  civil  state,  “with  full  lib¬ 
erty  in  religious  concernments.” 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance 
And  Religions  Liberty 

WALTER  O.  LEWIS,  Ph.  D., 

GENERAL  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BAPTIST 
WORLD  ALLIANCE 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance  was  founded  in 
London  in  1905.  One  of  its  aims  from  the 
beginning  was  “to  secure  and  defend  religious 
freedom.”  A  glance  at  the  world  meetings 
it  has  held  will  show  that  it  has  been  true 
to  this  ideal. 

At  the  First  Baptist  World  Congress,  dele¬ 
gates  from  Russia  reported  on  the  persecu¬ 
tions  our  people  had  endured.  It  had  long 
been  illegal  for  any  one  to  leave  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church.  But  at  Easter,  1905,  the 
Czar  had  issued  a  decree  according  to  which 
all  were  free  to  choose  their  own  religion. 
However,  the  Orthodox  Church  was  to  have 
the  exclusive  right  to  carry  on  missionary 
work  among  certain  non-Christian  tribes  in 
North  Russia.  And  only  the  Orthodox  Church 
was  allowed  to  seek  to  convert  Jews  and 
Mohammedans.  It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
that  even  on  paper  there  was  only  a  very 
limited  freedom  in  Russia.  And  all  who 
knew  the  country  agreed  that  the  authorities 
found  ways  of  placing  so  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  that  the  law  was  practically  nulli¬ 
fied.  The  Russian  Baptist  delegates  were 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  they  re¬ 
ceived  in  London  from  Baptist  leaders  from 
all  the  world. 

When  preparations  were  being  made  for 
the  Second  Baptist  World  Congress  to  meet 
in  Philadelphia  in  1911,  it  was  found  that  one 
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of  the  delegates  from  Russia  who  was  need¬ 
ed  because  of  his  knowledge  of  English  as 
well  as  Russian,  was  under  arrest  for  preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel.  The  Alliance  sent  $2,500  to 
Russia  as  a  guarantee  that  he  would  return 
and  he  was  permitted  to  come  to  America. 
Needless  to  say  he  did  return  and  the  money 
was  not  lost.  The  presence  in  the  meeting  of 
a  large  number  of  Russian  Baptist  preachers 
who  had  been  in  exile  and  in  prison,  and  who 
bore  on  their  bodies  the  marks  of  their  chains, 
aroused  great  interest  and  enthusiasm.  Plans 
were  laid  to  raise  money  to  establish  a 
theological  seminary  in  Russia.  That  money 
is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance. 

At  the  Philadelphia  meeting,  J.  G.  Leh¬ 
mann  delivered  a  great  address  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  long  struggle  for  religious  lib¬ 
erty  in  Germany.  The  battle  at  that  time 
seemed  almost  won.  German  Baptists  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  generous  help  of  their  friends 
on  the  outside  in  securing  for  them  not  only 
freedom  to  preach  but  freedom  to  print. 

There  would  have  been  a  world  congress 
in  1916.  But  World  War  I  prevented  this. 
It  was  not  until  1923  that  the  Third  Baptist 
World  Congress  could  be  held  in  Stockholm. 
Some  of  the  countries  represented  had  only 
a  short  time  before  been  at  war  with  each 
other.  Here  for  the  first  time  the  outside 
world  learned  of  the  persecution  of  Baptists 
in  Rumania.  Baptist  preachers  in  that  coun¬ 
try  were  being  flung  into  prison.  Meeting¬ 
houses  were  closed,  Bibles  and  hymn  books 
were  confiscated.  Baptist  soldiers  in  the 
army  were  beaten  and  tortured.  Baptist 
boys  and  girls  were  put  out  of  the  public 
schools.  Even  the  dead  were  molested.  Bap¬ 
tist  graves  were  opened  and  the  bodies  were 
buried  outside  the  cemetery.  From  this  Con¬ 
gress  in  Stockholm  a  ringing  message  was 
sent  out  in  which  our  stand  on  religious  lib¬ 
erty  was  clearly  stated. 

When  Baptists  gathered  in  Toronto  for 
their  Fourth  World  Congress  in  1928,  a  few 
delegates  from  Russia  were  allowed  to  attend. 
But  that  year  the  Soviet  Government  began 
to  apply  to  Baptists  and  other  religious 
groups  all  the  repressive  measures  that  had 
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been  used  against  the  Orthodox  Church.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  Russian  delegates  were  thrown 
into  prison  soon  after  they  reached  home.  No 
Baptist  from  Soviet  Russia  has  ever  appeared 
at  a  Baptist  gathering  outside  Russia  since. 

At  the  Toronto  meeting,  Dr.  J.  H.  Rush- 
brooke,  who  had  served  as  Commissioner 
for  Europe  under  the  auspices  of  the  North 
American,  British,  and  Swedish  boards  was 
elected  General  Secretary  of  the  Alliance. 
In  this  way  he  was  enabled  to  continue  to  do 
on  behalf  of  all  the  Baptists  of  the  world  the 
same  kind  of  work  he  had  been  doing. 

When  the  Fifth  Baptist  World  Congress 
met  in  Berlin  in  1934,  the  Nazi  regime  was 
already  well  established.  Hitler  was  urging 
the  formation  of  one  strong  Protestant 
Church.  It  looked  as  if  not  only  the  state 
church  but  also  the  “sects”  would  all  be 
brought  “under  one  roof.”  A  Reichbishop 
had  been  appointed  with  this  in  view.  Ger¬ 
man  Baptists  feared  they  would  be  forced 
into  some  all-inclusive  church  which  would 
be  a  tool  of  the  state.  But  the  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  hesitated  when  it  saw  at  this  great 
meeting  many  hundreds  of  Baptists  from  out¬ 
side  Germany  all  committed  to  the  idea  of 
complete  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The 
Congress  adopted  a  resolution  on  religious 
liberty  presented  by  Dr.  Gilbert  Laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.  A  resolution  was  also  adopted  deplor¬ 
ing  the  continued  repression  of  religion  in 
Russia.  It  may  be  worth  nothing  that  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  delegates  left  Berlin,  the 
Nazis  forbade  the  circulation  inside  Germany 
of  the  fine  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Bap¬ 
tists. 

The  resolution  on  religious  liberty  adopted 
by  the  Sixth  Baptist  World  Congress  in  At¬ 
lanta  in  1939  is  well  known  and  has  been 
quoted  often  since. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  Alliance 
in  its  world  meetings  has  helped  to  keep 
alive  a  clear  conception  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  idea  of  religious  liberty.  Baptists  are  not 
the  only  ones  interested  in  the  subject,  but 
they  have  been,  as  Dr.  Charles  F.  James  of 
Virginia  said,  “the  foremost,  most  zealous, 
and  most  consistent  and  unwavering  cham¬ 
pions  of  soul  liberty.” 
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But  the  Alliance  has  done  more  than  issue 
pronouncements  on  religious  liberty.  It  has 
rendered  signal  aid  to  Baptists  in  countries 
where  they  were  being  persecuted.  The  out¬ 
standing  example  of  this  was  the  case  of 
Rumania. 

In  1938  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
was  also  prime  minister  of  Rumania.  In  June 
of  that  year  a  decree  was  issued  which  re¬ 
quired  all  churches  other  than  state  churches 
to  register  and  to  fulfill  certain  conditions  in 
order  to  be  allowed  to  exist.  No  church 
would  be  registered  which  did  not  have  fifty 
heads  of  families  in  its  membership.  The 
congregation  had  to  have  its  own  chapel  and 
a  cemetery.  No  one  could  belong  unless  he 
could  prove  he  did  not  belong  to  another 
church.  But  most  of  the  people  had  been 
made  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in 
infancy,  and  the  Orthodox  priests  refused  to 
allow  them  to  leave  the  old  church.  Only  a 
few  of  our  churches  could  comply  with  the 
conditions  and  they  refused  to  do  so.  All  the 

I, 600  Baptist  churches  were  closed.  And 
about  100  preachers  were  imprisoned  for 
holding  services  in  private  homes.  Other 
smaller  religious  groups  in  Rumania  were  af¬ 
fected,  but  the  decree  was  aimed  at  the  Bap¬ 
tists. 

A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  getting  this 
decree  annulled  belongs  to  the  Alliance.  Dr. 

J.  H.  Rushbrooke,  as  its  General  Secretary, 
made  many  visits  to  Rumania.  He  gathered 
the  facts  and  made  them  known  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.  He  protested  to  King  and  Cab¬ 
inet.  When  the  facts  became  known,  others 
joined  in  the  struggle.  The  present  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  then  Archbishop  of 
York,  wrote  to  the  Patriarch  of  the  Rumanian 
Orthodox  Church  urging  him  to  cease  perse¬ 
cuting  Baptists.  The  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America  protested.  And 
no  small  share  of  credit  belongs  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Relations  appointed  by  the 
Northern  and  Southern  Baptist  Conventions, 
which  requested  the  U.  S.  Government  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  the  existence  of  persecu¬ 
tion  in  Rumania. 

It  is  a  sad  fact  that  history  has  repeated  it¬ 
self  in  Rumania.  Once  more  all  the  Baptist 
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churches  in  Rumania  are  closed  and  all  Bap¬ 
tist  property  has  been  confiscated.  There  is 
still  less  than  full  religious  liberty  in  Russia. 
And  in  other  countries,  there  are  restrictions 
on  the  free  exercise  of  religion. 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  through  which  Baptists  everywhere  can 
help  obtain  full  religious  freedom  for  all. 

The  Struggle  For  Religious 
Liberty  lu  New  England 

CLARENCE  M.  GALLUP,  D.  D. 

Religious  liberty  in  New  England  had  its 
roots  in  old  England,  but  the  child  little  re¬ 
sembled  its  ancestors.  Viewed  in  perspective 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  new  species. 

The  Protestant  Revolution  in  Europe  laid 
its  heaviest  emphasis  on  the  rights  of  private 
judgment  in  religious  matters,  especially  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Bible;  and  it  im¬ 
plemented  its  conviction  by  separation  from 
the  Roman  church. 

But  the  Reformers  disagreed  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  the  strongest  persecuted  the  weak¬ 
est  with  ferocity.  Religious  freedom  was  lib¬ 
erty  to  differ  from  Rome,  but  not  among 
themselves. 

In  the  16th  century,  the  Anabaptists,  so- 
called  because  they  insisted  that  persons  bap¬ 
tized  in  infancy  should  be  rebaptized  after 
reaching  an  age  of  intelligent  assent  and  only 
on  regeneration  were  opposed  and  perse¬ 
cuted  by  the  proponents  for  infant  baptism. 
But  even  the  Anabaptists  quarrelled  often 
among  themselves  about  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tice.  The  most  judicious  Anabapitsts  were 
found  in  Holland  and  England,  where  the 
earliest  regular  Baptist  churches  were  lo¬ 
cated.  Even  in  England,  however,  diverg¬ 
ences  arose  and  separate  types  of  churches 
emerged;  so  that  New  England  religious  lib¬ 
erty,  though  an  offshoot  of  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  efforts,  nevertheless  had  to  be  something 
else  again  to  transcend  the  “intolerance 
among  the  tolerant”  which  the  few  colonists 
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of  the  Roger  Williams,  John  Clarke  and  Anna 
Hutchinson  type  so  stoutly  opposed. 

When  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  settled 
Plymouth  and  Boston,  in  1620  and  1630,  re¬ 
spectively,  they  brought  a  reflex  of  the  Re¬ 
formation — a  narrow  conception  of  religious 
freedom,  more  limited  than  that  of  the  Ana¬ 
baptists.  Although  flowing  from  England, 
the  stream  of  colonial  New  England  life  was 
tinged  with  the  color  of  thought  from  the 
Dutch  Republic.  Errors  of  judgment  or  prac¬ 
tice  found  in  the  two  older  countries  were 
reproduced  in  the  colonies.  The  colonial 
leaders  were  grand  in  achievement  and  sacri¬ 
fice  for  convictions,  but  they  had  brought 
their  norms  with  them,  and  did  not  fashion 
new  moulds.  They  came  “with  the  Bible  in 
one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other”!  Repres¬ 
sive  measures  to  maintain  uniformity  of  be¬ 
lief,  were  inevitable.  Church  adherence  was 
a  prerequisite  to  civic  rights.  Imprisonment, 
fines,  whippings,  banishments,  and  even 
hangings,  for  non-conformity,  followed  in  the 
course  of  time.  The  notorious  flogging  of 
Obadiah  Holmes  on  Boston  Common  is  a  case 
in  point. 

In  1644,  the  Massachusetts  General  Court 
enacted  a  law  against  the  Anabaptists,  assert¬ 
ing  that  for  a  century  they  had  iDeen  “the  in¬ 
cendiaries  of  commonwealths  and  the  infect- 
ors  of  persons  in  matters  of  religion,  and  the 
troublers  of  churches  in  all  places  where  they 
have  been;”  and  this  law  condemned  to  ban¬ 
ishment  all  who  opposed  the  baptism  of  in¬ 
fants  or  “departed  the  congregation  at  the 
administration  of  the  ordinance.”  The  Pil¬ 
grims  were  more  tolerant  than  the  Puritans, 
but  were  intimidated  by  their  more  powerful 
Bostonian  neighbors,  who  regarded  complete 
religious  freedom  as  a  menace  to  government 
as  well  as  church. 

In  1637,  the  Cambridge  Synod  discovered 
and  banned  eighty-two  heterodox  opinions. 
John  Cotton  affirmed  that  “toleration”  made 
the  world  anti-Christian. 

It  was  into  such  stress  that  Roger  Williams 
came  from  England,  February  5,  1631. 

Williams  was  a  Puritan.  At  great  sacrifice 
he  left  home  and  church  for  conscience’  sake. 
In  Boston  he  announced  himself  as  a  Sep¬ 
aratist.  His  out-spoken  views  on  separation 
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of  Church  and  State  offended  the  colony. 
After  five  years  of  vain  endeavor  to  recon¬ 
vert  him,  they  tried  him  in  Salem  court  and 
banished  him  from  Massachusetts  Bay.  This 
deed  was  ironically  denominated  by  John 
Cotton  to  be  “enlargement  out”! 

Attractive,  eloquent,  urgent  and  able,  Wil¬ 
liams  had  gathered  some  followers,  however. 
With  a  few  of  them  he  wandered  fourteen 
weeks  in  the  wilderness,  in  winter,  “not 
knowing  what  bread  or  bed  did  mean,”  fin¬ 
ally  settling  at  a  place  he  curiously  called 
“Providence,”  which  was  to  become  the 
cradle  of  complete  constitutional  liberty. 

In  1638  Williams  declared  himself  a  Baptist, 
and,  with  others,  constituted  the  first  Bap¬ 
tist  church  in  America.  Although  he  soon 
severed  his  connection  with  this  fellowship, 
he  never  abandoned  his  principles  on  re¬ 
ligious  liberty.  He  called  himself  a  “Seeker,” 
because  he  was  seeking  new  ecclesiastical  ad¬ 
justments  (not  theological). 

While  leader  of  the  Providence  colony,  for 
many  years,  Williams  continued  to  speak  and 
write  on  the  subject  dearest  to  his  heart,  viz., 
that  the  State  could  not  properly  exercise 
authority  over  the  worship  or  religious  be¬ 
liefs  of  its  citizens.  He  also  journeyed  to 
England  and  secured  liberal  charter  conces¬ 
sions  from  the  Crown  for  portions  of  the 
Rhode  Island  territory;  but  it  remained  for 
Dr.  John  Clarke,  founder  of  Newport  and 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  there,  close 
friend  of  Williams  and  quiet  protagonist  of 
soul-freedom,  to  spend  thirteen  years  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  association  with  Cromwell,  Milton 
and  Vane,  and,  with  their  influence,  to  secure 
at  last,  from  King  Charles  H,  the  great  Char¬ 
ter  of  1663  for  all  Rhode  Island  and  Provi¬ 
dence  Plantations.  This  charter  guaranteed 
that  here  a  civil  state  might  be  maintained 
with  complete  freedom  “in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligious  concernment.” 

This  was  the  first  instance  in  history  of 
such  guarantees.  It  was  an  event  by  itself, 
typically  American,  outclassing  all  previous 
efforts  in  both  hemispheres.  Although  the 
credit  of  actual  accomplishment  must  be 
given  to  Clarke  for  his  patience,  skill  and 
tact,  without  which  no  consummation  would 
have  accrued,  nevertheless  the  figure  of  Wil- 
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Hams  became  forever  monumental;  and  his 
bust  is  now  in  The  Hall  of  Fame  in  enduring 
bronze.  His  fire  and  force  and  firmness 
created  the  atmosphere  and  demand  which 
spread  in  the  colonies  and  in  England.  He 
has  been  variously  characterized  as  “pioneer,” 
“spear-head,”  “bell-weather.” 

The  effect  of  the  “lively  experiment”  in 
Rhode  Island  extended  to  most  of  the  Col¬ 
onies.  In  Virginia,  its  influence  on  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  later  Revolution  was  profound. 
William  Penn  found  the  ideas  of  Williams  and 
Clarke  congenial  to  his  own  aims.  The  great 
victory  constituted  “Rhode  Island’s  gift  to  the 
nation” — a  lamp  to  lighten  many  a  common¬ 
wealth,  and  a  model  to  all  peoples.  In  1936, 
three  centuries  after  his  banishment,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  restored  Roger  Williams! 

c<9o 

The  Rise  Of  Religious 
Liberty  In  Virginia 

E.  B.  JACKSON,  D.  D. 

A  great  American  Statesman  and  Educator, 
J.  L.  M.  Curry,  was  asked  by  John  Bright 
what  was  America’s  greatest  contribution  to 
the  Science  of  Government,  and  he  replied 
at  once,  “Soul  Liberty.”  It  was  given  to 
Roger  Williams,  in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  to  be  its  standard-bearer  in  the 
New  World.  But  the  followers  under  that 
standard,  for  one  hundred  years,  did  not  push 
the  conquests  of  the  novel  doctrine  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  that  colony. 

The  beginnings  of  a  wider  propaganda 
movement,  that  surged  to  glorious  victory, 
was  to  be  witnessed  just  before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  in  close  affiliation  with  that  great 
contest  for  civil  liberty.  Indeed  Puritan  New 
England  seemed  satisfied  and  willing  to  allow 
this  “heretical  disturber”  of  the  authority  of 
the  Magistrates  to  remain  at  large  in  Rhode 
Island.  But  the  real  battle  for  religious  lib¬ 
erty  was  to  be  fought  to  a  finish  in  the  colony 
of  Virginia — the  largest  and  most  influential 
of  the  Thirteen.  It  seemed  to  be  an  unseen 
Hand  that  led  the  Continental  Congress — 
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faced  with  popular  candidates  elsewhere — to 
choose  Washington,  an  obscure  Colonial  from 
Virginia,  as  the  one  man  fitted  to  lead  in  an 
almost  forlorn  hope.  This  same  youthful 
leader,  without  special  training  in  the  schools 
or  in  military  art,  repeatedly  expressed  the 
conviction  that  a  merciful  Providence  was 
guiding  him  amidst  the  most  insidious  wiles 
of  foes  at  home  and  in  the  field;  and  it  was 
Washington  who  early  visualized  the  import¬ 
ance  of  winning  religious  liberty,  along  with 
civil. 

Baptists,  especially  in  Virginia,  threw 
themselves  heartily  into  the  Revolutionary 
cause,  behind  Washington,  and  gained  great 
popularity;  while  the  Established  Church, 
with  its  “corrupt”  ministers  and  their  conse¬ 
quent  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  masses  of 
the  people  in  their  fight  for  Civil  liberty,  be¬ 
came  exceedingly  unpopular.  So  it  was  that 
Baptists  grew  in  numbers  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  multitudes  gathered  to  hear  their 
preachers  and  made  profession  of  conversion, 
though  often  nominal  members  of  the  Estab¬ 
lishment,  and  some  of  them  “Lay  Preachers.” 

The  issue  was  joined.  Religious  laws  were 
written  by  the  Virginia  Assembly  and  the 
Governor  was  forced  by  George  III  to  exe¬ 
cute  those  laws,  so  that  sheriffs  and  rectors 
were  required  to  proceed  against  dissenters 
on  the  pain  of  punishment.  At  the  first,  other 
leading  denominations  conformed,  except  the 
Baptists — many  of  whom  either  suffered 
from  mobs  or  went  to  jail.  Whitfield  came 
to  Williamsburg  to  preach  about  1740,  but 
evidently  felt  that  it  was  uncongenial  soil 
and  soon  went  to  New  England  to  start  the 
movement  known  as  the  “Great  Awakening.” 

Baptist  preachers  alone  at  first  continued 
to  ignore  the  law  against  “preaching  without 
a  licence,”  and  suffered  bitter  persecution 
which  was  relaxed  only  when  the  Victory 
was  won  at  Yorktown.  Now  these  Baptist 
preachers  stirred  up  great  religious  interest 
all  over  Virginia  (continuing  to  preach 
through  grated  windows  even  in  jails)  and 
often  within  hearing  of  great  leaders  and 
vestrymen  of  the  church,  like  Mason,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jefferson,  Henry  and  Madison — gain¬ 
ing  the  fullest  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  such  men  of  might  in  their  contention  for 
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the  right  to  “preach  the  Gospel.” 

After  the  real  battle  had  been  fought  and 
victory  was  almost  in  sight,  the  other  sister 
denominations  nobly  wrought  in  the  final 
phases  of  the  contest.  Indeed  George  Ban¬ 
croft,  historian,  backs  up  the  statement  of 
John  Locke,  that  “absolute  Religious  Liberty 
is  the  trophy  of  Baptists.”  Even  after  the 
victory  at  Yorktown  it  was  proposed  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  that  the  four  leading  denominations 
should  be  supported  by  a  “General  Assess¬ 
ment.”  The  Assembly  probably  would  have 
enacted  such  a  law  but  for  the  sole  vigorous 
opposition  of  Baptists. 

Again,  later,  in  the  very  first  draft  of  the 
Constitution,  when  the  principle  of  Religious 
Liberty  was  ignored,  (Baptists  alone  dissent¬ 
ing),  Madison  visited  John  Leland,  militant 
leader  of  the  now  multiplied  and  politically 
influential  Baptists,  and  was  persuaded  by 
him  to  include  it  in  a  “First  Amendment.” 
Will  Baptists  everywhere  today  insist  that 
the  principle  of  Religious  Liberty  shall  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  coming  Peace  Treaty? 

Religious  Liberty  And 
The  Constitution 

DAVID  SAVILLE  MUZZY,  Ph.  D., 

PROFESSOR  EMERITUS  OF  HISTORY, 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  men  come  to  re¬ 
gard  with  complacent  indifference  blessings 
long  enjoyed.  What  we  ourselves  earn,  we 
are  keenly  aware  of;  what  we  inherit,  we 
have  to  be  taught  to  appreciate.  Among  the 
secure  blessings  which  we  enjoy  as  we  enjoy 
the  air  we  breathe  is  religious  liberty.  James 
Bryce,  in  his  penetrating  analysis  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  American  Commonwealth 
(Vol.  II,  p.  554),  wrote:  “Of  all  the  differences 
between  the  Old  World  and  the  New,  this 
(religious  freedom)  is  perhaps  the  most  sali¬ 
ent.”  And  another  competent  student  of  our 
social  scene,  Sanford  H.  Cobb,  declares  that 
the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State 
is  the  “most  striking  contribution  of  America 
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to  the  science  of  government.”  Whatever 
may  be  our  misgivings  in  regard  to  some  as¬ 
pects  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  “American 
dream”  of  liberty  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
political  life,  no  one  can  challenge  the  truth 
of  William  Cullen  Bryant’s  inspiring  lines  as 
applied  to  the  profession  and  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  religious  convictions: 

“Here  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at  length, 
Throws  its  last  fetters  off.” 

No  wars  of  religion  have  devastated  our 
land.  No  blooly  crusades  to  extirpate  heresy 
have  been  preached  from  our  pulpits.  No 
religious  sects  have  been  driven  into  cellars 
apd  attics  to  worship  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  their  conscience,  in  fear  and  trem¬ 
bling  lest  their  songs  and  prayers  be  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  tramp  of  the  king’s  dragoons. 
No  chapels  are  closed  by  order  of  the  politi¬ 
cal  authorities.  No  priests  or  ministers  are 
seized  and  sent  to  concentration  camps.  No 
citizen  is  compelled  by  law  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  any  religious  establishment. 
No  school  is  obliged  to  recite  a  catechism 
which  attributes  a  quasi-divine  authority  to 
a  political  dictator. 

AN  EPOCHAL  REVOLUTION 

The  guaranties  of  the  religious  liberty 
which  we  enjoy  in  such  complacent  accept¬ 
ance  are  contained  in  two  very  brief  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Article  VI  says:  “No  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  qualification  to  any 
office  or  public  trust  under  the  United 
States.”  And  the  first  article  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  (Amendment  I)  declares  that  “Con¬ 
gress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  estab¬ 
lishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof.”  These  priceless  guaranties 
marked  an  epochal  revolution  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  Church  and  State.  They  are  not  per¬ 
functory  announcements  of  self-evident 
truths.  They  are  the  result  of  a  long,  bitter 
struggle  against  what  had  seemed  self- 
evident  truths  for  ages  past. 

From  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  to 
the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  a  necessary 
and  vital  connection  between  church  and 
state  was  accepted  as  normal.  With  surpris¬ 
ingly  few  exceptions,  statesmen,  theologians, 
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lawyers,  and  philosophers  agreed  that  social 
security  depended  upon  the  encouragement 
and  regulation  of  belief  and  worship  by  the 
constituted  powers.  This  was  doubtless  an 
inheritance  of  millenniums  of  savage  and 
semi-civilized  life  in  which  every  detail  of 
man’s  existence  was  tied  up  inextricably  with 
ceremony  for  placating  the  gods;  when  re¬ 
ligion  was  a  vast  system  of  taboos  on  the 
observance  of  which  was  conditioned  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  individual  and  the  tribe.  Not 
alone  narrow-minded  martinets  like  James 
the  First  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  “no  bish¬ 
op,  no  king,”  but  men  of  enlightenment  and 
wisdom  concurred  in  the  proposition  that  the 
state  was  responsible  for  and  profited  by  the 
submission  of  the  individual’s  conscience  (or, 
at  least,  of  his  outward  religious  action)  to 
the  prescription  of  the  ruler.  Thus  the 
“blessed”  Spinoza,  who  was  ready  to  endure 
excommunication  from  the  synagogue  for  the 
sake  of  his  inner  convictions,  declared  that 
the  regulation  of  worship  belonged  rightfully 
to  the  state.  And  Disraeli,  in  1868,  deplored 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  church  as 
“destroying  the  sacred  unity  between  Church 
and  State  which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
means  of  our  civilization  and  is  the  only 
security  for  our  religious  liberty.”  As  if,  on 
the  contrary,  half  the  calamities  which  had 
afflicted  Christendom  had  not  arisen  precise¬ 
ly  from  such  a  “sacred  unity.” 

TOLERATION  AND  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

The  progressive  enlightenment  following 
the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation,  the  scien¬ 
tific  progress  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  philosophical  emancipation  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  got  no  further  than  the  idea 
of  religious  toleration — which  is  only  the 
counterfeit  of  religious  liberty.  For,  as 
Thomas  Paine  remarked,  religious  persecu¬ 
tion  and  religious  toleration  proceed  from 
the  same  idea  of  the  control  of  man’s  con¬ 
science  by  a  power  outside  himself.  Perse¬ 
cution  represses  his  freedom  of  worship;  tol¬ 
eration  concedes  it.  But  the  right  to  concede 
implies  the  right  to  deny.  There  is  liberty 
in  neither.  Lord  Stanhope,  one  of  the  rare 
prophets  of  religious  liberty,  stated  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  unanswerable  terms  in  a  debate  of  1827 
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on  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  the  Corporation 
Acts  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II;  “Once  tolera¬ 
tion  was  craved  by  dissenters  as  a  boon;  now 
it  is  demanded  as  a  right;  but  the  time  will 
come  when  it  will  be  spurned  as  an  insult.” 
The  very  word  “toleration,”  which  means  to 
tolerate  or  suffer  or  endure  something,  im¬ 
plies  that  there  is  a  better  thing  which,  for 
reasons  of  expediency  or  humanity,  it  would 
be  wiser  not  to  insist  upon  under  the  circum¬ 
stances.  But  there  is  no  better  thing  than 
religious  liberty. 

When  the  American  colonies  were  found¬ 
ed,  the  idea  of  even  a  toleration  of  dissenting 
religious  opinions  and  worship  had  been 
reached  in  only  a  few  places  in  the  Old 
World,  notably,  in  Holland.  The  bold  spirits 
who  came  to  these  shores  in  the  seventeenth 
century  were  to  a  considerable  extent  fugi¬ 
tives  from  religious  oppression  in  England  or 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  But  even  so,  with 
the  rarest  of  exception,  such  as  a  Roger  Wil¬ 
liams,  they  were  in  agreement  with  their  op¬ 
pressors  at  home  that  the  welfare  of  their 
new  settlements  depended  on  a  union  more 
or  less  intimate  between  Church  and  State. 
The  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  broke  away 
from  the  Church  of  England,  but  substituted 
their  more  rigid  ecclesiastical  tyranny  in  its 
place.  The  cavaliers  of  Virginia  transplanted 
a  shoot  of  the  Church  of  England  into  their 
colony  and  guarded  its  growth  by  laws  as 
exigent  as  those  of  their  Puritan  rivals  in 
New  England.  “Toleration,”  said  Cotton 
Mather  of  Boston,  “makes  the  world  anti- 
Christian.”  “The  Simple  Cobbler  of  Aga¬ 
wam”  (Nathaniel  Ward)  declared  that  “poli- 
piety  (i.e.  the  coexistence  of  varieties  of  wor¬ 
ship)  is  the  worst  impiety  in  the  world.”  And 
the  doggerel  verses  of  Thomas  Dudley  are 
familiar  to  all  students  of  New  England 
Puritanism: 

“Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches 
watch 

O’er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch; 

Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice. 

To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice.” 

President  Oakes  of  Harvard  in  1673  looked 
upon  “unbounded  toleration  as  the  first-born 
of  all  abominations.”  And  so  the  quotations 
could  be  multiplied  a  hundredfold.  In  all  of 
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New  England,  and  indeed  in  all  of  the  col¬ 
onies,  there  was  but  one  spot  where  pure 
religious  liberty  prevailed.  Though  the  col¬ 
onies  differed  much  in  the  severity  of  their 
laws  and  in  the  consistency  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  those  laws,  Rhode  Island  was  the  only 
colony  (thanks  to  the  courageous  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  Roger  Williams)  in  which  the  now 
“self-evident”  truth  that  a  man’s  conscience 
concerns  himself  and  his  God,  and  not  at  all 
the  temporaRpowers  to  which  as  a  citizen  he 
is  subject,  was  fully  recognized. 

Other  colonies  have  enjoyed  an  undeserved 
reputation  for  religious  freedom,  notably 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  But  not  in 
either  of  these  cases,  and  not  in  the  laxity 
or  indifference  of  other  colonies  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  laws  of  the  religious  estab¬ 
lishment,  can  we  find  an  advance  beyond  the 
conception  of  toleration.  The  famous  Mary¬ 
land  Act  of  1649  reads:  “No  person  believing 
in  Jesus  Christ  shall  be  molested  in  his  re¬ 
ligion  ...  in  this  province.”  It  excepted, 
therefore,  Jews,  atheists,  Mohammedans, 
deists,  and  “infidels”  of  all  types.  Further¬ 
more,  clergymen  were  not  allowel  to  sit  in 
the  legislature  of  the  colony.  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  “Frame  of  Government”  accepted  as 
residents  in  the  Quaker  colony  “all  persons 
who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  one  Al¬ 
mighty  and  Eternal  God  to  be  the  creator, 
upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world,  “but  it  con¬ 
fined  voting  and  office  to  those  who  “profess 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.” 
It  was  not,  therefore,  Maryland  or  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  that  pointed  the  way  to  the  religious 
liberty  incorporated  in  the  Constitution. 
That  honor  belongs  to  Rhode  Island  alone. 

At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  framed, 
there  prevailed  a  great  variety  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  provisions  of  the  new  States.  Next  to 
Rhode  Island,  Virginia  had  gone  farthest 
along  the  path  of  complete  religious  liberty. 
A  section  (drawn  by  Patrick  Henry)  in  its 
Bill  of  Rights  of  1776  had  declared  that  “all 
men  should  enjoy  the  fullest  toleration  in 
the  exercise  of  religion;”  yet  the  Church  of 
England  remained  established,  and  its  ves¬ 
tries  had  civil  functions.  However,  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  famous  “Act  for  the  Establish¬ 
ment  of  Religious  Freedom”  (1777)  was 
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finally  passed  in  1786,  and  therewith  the 
complete  separation  of  church  and  state  was 
accomplished. 

In  all  the  other  States  some  degree  or  other 
of  “conformity”  was  required  for  the  full 
exercise  of  citizenship.  Five  States  (New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Maryland,  South  Carolina)  still  adhered  to 
an  established  church.  Six  discriminated 
against  Roman  Catholics;  four  insisted  on  be¬ 
lief  in  the  inspiration  of  Scripture;  two  re¬ 
quired  a  belief  in  future  reward  and  punish¬ 
ments;  three  (Maryland,  New  York,  and 
South  Carolina)  excluded  clergymen  from 
their  legislatures;  Delaware  required  belief 
in  the  Trinity.  But,  as  Voltaire  sagely  re¬ 
marked  in  his  “Letters  on  the  English”  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  very  variety 
of  religious  sects  made  for  toleration.  As 
communications  between  the  colonies  wid¬ 
ened,  the  attention  drawn  to  the  conflicting 
and  competing  bigotries  tended  to  weaken  all 
of  them. 

A  GREAT  EXPERIMENT  IN  CIVIL  AND 
RELIGIOUS  FREEDOM 

The  Constitution  did  not  attempt  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  religious  prescriptions  of  the 
States.  Its  two  brief  guaranties  of  religious 
liberty  which  we  have  noted  concerned  only 
the  national  government.  Congress  was  for¬ 
bidden  to  make  any  law  interfering  with  the 
exercise  of  religion  or  the  establishing  of  a 
church;  religious  tests  were  ruled  out  for 
qualification  for  offices  or  trusts  under  the 
United  States.  The  national  government  has 
never  attempted  to  dictate  to  the  States  in 
their  requirements  for  political  rights,  such 
as  office  holding.  It  did  not  interfere  even 
with  their  determination  of  the  suffrage  until 
it  passed  the  Fifteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Amendments — neither  of  which  had  to  do 
with  religion.  Nevertheless,  the  complete 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  the  na¬ 
tional  Constitution  was  a  continuous  and 
potent  influence  upon  the  States  to  liberalize 
their  own  constitutions.  Just  as  the  creation 
of  a  national  currency  finally  drove  out  of 
circulation  the  competing  and  confused  State 
issues,  so  the  guaranty  of  complete  religious 
liberty  in  the  national  law  made  restrictive 
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provisions  in  the  State  laws  look  more  and 
more  anomalous  and  ridiculous.  It  took  many 
years,  to  be  sure,  to  purge  the  remnants  of 
colonial  intolerance  (or  colonial  tolerance) 
out  of  the  constitutions  of  the  States.  But 
today,  except  for  the  neglected  persistence  of 
a  few  fossilized  provisions  in  the  laws  of  a 
few  States,  the  process  of  purging  is  com¬ 
plete. 

In  every  State  of  the  Union  the  civil  power 
has  been  shorn  of  its  authority  over  the  in¬ 
dividual  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship.  In 
no  State  is  it  lawful  to  appropriate  money 
for  the  support  or  propagation  of  any  form 
of  religion.  In  none  can  the  citizen  be  de¬ 
prived  of  his  right  to  vote,  to  hold  office,  to 
enjoy  his  inheritance,  to  secure  equal  justice 
in  the  courts  on  account  of  his  religious  opin¬ 
ions.  In  none  is  the  citizen  obliged  to  attend 
any  church  or  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
any  church.  Nowhere  is  the  expression  of 
his  religion  denied  him,  unless  it  takes  some 
form  harmful  to  the  morals  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  or  detrimental  to  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order.  The  attainment  of  this  happy 
state  of  religious  freedom  is,  of  course,  due 
to  a  combination  of  many  influences — in¬ 
creasing  human  sympathy,  the  advance  of 
science,  the  study  of  comparative  religion, 
the  secularizing  influence  of  trade  and  com¬ 
munications,  and  other  factors.  But  among 
these  many  factors  perhaps  none  has  been 
more  powerful  than  the  steady  guidance  of 
the  ideal  so  wisely  set  up  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Constitution  when  they  gave  this  new 
country  and  the  world  at  large  the  first  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  government  founded  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  separation  of  civil  power  from 
religious  preference  and,  by  leaving  man’s 
conscience  in  its  proper  sphere  of  obedience 
to  God  alone,  realized  for  the  first  time  in 
history  the  ideal  of  a  free  Church  in  a  free 
State. — Liberty,  A  Magazine  of  Religious 
Freedom,  published  by  the  Religious  Liberty 
Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Religious  Liberty  Essential 
To  The  Foreign  Mission 
Enterprise 

JESSE  R.  WILSON,  D.  D. 

HOME  SECRETARY 
AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN 
MISSION  SOCIETY 

In  today’s  world,  the  phrase  “religious  lib¬ 
erty”  is  not  broad  enough  to  compass  the 
concept  of  missionary  freedom.  The  freedom 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
one’s  own  conscience  is  one  thing.  The  free¬ 
dom  to  proclaim  and  extend  one’s  faith  is 
something  else  again.  A  real  Christian  wants 
both,  and  many  have  learned  by  experience 
that  having  the  first  does  not  at  all  mean 
that  they  have  the  second  also. 

For  example,  in  Soviet  Russia,  even  during 
the  worst  years  of  the  anti-God  pressure  and 
propaganda,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  men 
were  still  free  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
hearts;  and  it  is  reported  that  they  were  free 
to  go  to  churches  and  cathedrals  for  public 
worship  of  a  purely  ritualistic  kind.  They 
were  not  free,  however,  to  proclaim  their 
faith  and  to  win  converts. 

Again,  although  in  Japan  for  decades  it  has 
been  possible  for  Christians  both  to  worship 
and  to  proclaim  their  faith,  it  is  not  at  all 
likely  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  win 
converts  under  a  victorious  Shinto-inspired 
militarism.  Furthermore  it  is  quite  probable 
that  an  all-powerful  Japanese  Shintoism 
would  even  try  to  compel  everyone  to  wor¬ 
ship  the  myriad  gods  of  Japan. 

What  Christians  want  in  every  land  today 
is  full-orbed  religious  freedom.  Such  free¬ 
dom  would,  of  course,  include  the  civil  rights 
of  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  public  assembly,  freedom  of 
movement  within  the  state,  freedom  of  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  state,  freedom  of  redress 
from  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  state,  freedom 
of  education,  and  freedom  of  thought.  Most 
of  these  are  denied  in  a  totalitarian  state.  But 
even  these  freedoms  are  not  enough  for  a  real 
missionary-minded  Christian.  To  them,  there- 
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fore,  should  be  added  such  rights  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  the  right  to  assemble  for  worship, 
the  right  to  formulate  confessions  of  faith, 
the  right  to  determine  the  conditions  of  mem¬ 
bership  in  a  religious  organization,  the  right 
to  receive  all  who  are  willing  to  become 
members,  the  right  to  propagate  one’s  faith 
by  lawful  and  peaceful  means,  the  right  to 
publish  literature  in  exposition  of  one’s  faith, 
the  right  to  educate  the  youthful  adherents 
of  one’s  faith  and  the  children  of  non-adher¬ 
ents  who  come  voluntarily  for  instruction, 
the  right  to  engage  in  social  and  philanthropic 
work  in  the  name  of  and  under  the  auspices 
of  one’s  faith,  the  right  to  have  an  adequate 
ministry,  and  the  right  to  hold  property  for 
use  in  the  interest  of  one’s  faith. 

Such  things  as  are  included  in  this  second 
listing  are  essential  to  the  propagation  of 
one’s  faith  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Re¬ 
ligious  liberty,  therefore,  is  not  enough  for 
the  real  Christian.  To  the  extent  that  he  is 
true  and  genuine  in  his  devotion  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  to  the  faith  that  centers  in  Him, 
he  is  consumed  by  a  desire  to  live  his  faith 
and  to  proclaim  and  extend  his  faith  to  all 
men  everywhere.  For  this  he  must  have  mis¬ 
sionary  freedom  also. 

Religious  Liberty  Essential 
To  The  Foreign  Mission 
Enterprise 

GEORGE  W.  SADLER,  D.  D., 

SECRETARY  FOR  AFRICA,  EUROPE  AND 

THE  NEAR  EAST,  FOREIGN  MISSION 
BOARD,  S.  B.  C. 

The  pagan  chief  in  an  African  village  who, 
pointing  toward  a  little  Baptist  chapel  across 
the  way  from  his  compound,  told  the  mis¬ 
sionary  that  he  was  going  to  tear  down  that 
chapel  because  his  young  men  were  becoming 
Christians  in  such  large  numbers  that  soon 
there  would  be  no  one  to  perpetuate  the  re¬ 
ligious  practices  of  their  fathers,  was  making 
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manifest  the  same  mentality  as  that  of  the 
Minister  of  Cults  of  Rumania  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Roman  Catholicism  in  Italy.  He 
was  only  a  little  more  frank  than  were  these 
who  live  in  so-called  civilized  States.  The 
primary  desire  of  all  of  them  was  to  main¬ 
tain  the  religious  status  quo.  The  pagan 
chief  had  an  idea  that  he  could  do  it  by  tear¬ 
ing  down  the  building  in  which  Christians 
worshiped,  the  Rumanian  Minister  of  Cults 
was  of  the  opinion  that  it  could  be  effected 
by  closing  Baptist  churches  and  casting  their 
preachers  into  prison,  while  at  least  one 
group  in  Italy  thought  it  might  be  helpful  to 
dedicate  their  church  bell  to  “Mary,  the 
Mother  of  God,  Destroyer  of  All  Heretics.” 

The  fact  that  Christianity  came  into  being 
in  a  totalitarian  state  and  has  made  some 
progress  under  dictatorships  is  no  evidence 
that  totalitarianism  is  desirable  or  even  tol¬ 
erable.  The  blood  of  the  martyr  has  been 
the  seed  of  the  church,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  men  must  continue  to  shed  blood  in  or¬ 
der  to  propagate  the  Gospel. 

Religious  liberty  is  essential  to  the  foreign 
mission  enterprise  for  several  reasons,  the 
most  potent  of  which  is  that  “they  can  not 
hear  without  a  preacher,”  and  they  can  not 
preach  except  they  be  sent  and  they  can  not 
be  sent  except  there  be  freedom  to  go.  The 
Archbishop  of  York,  recently  returned  from 
Moscow,  expressed  doubt  “that  a  non-Ortho- 
dox  sect  could  hold  meetings  and  seek  prose¬ 
lytes”  in  Russia.  In  addition  to  Russia,  there 
are  several  countries  of  Latin  America  whose 
doors  are  closed  to  preachers  of  evangelical 
Christianity.  Indeed  it  has  been  impossible 
for  several  months  to  send  new  missionaries 
to  Brazil  where  Baptists  have  been  at  work 
for  scores  of  years. 

There  are  important  social  and  economic 
reasons  for  religious  liberty.  One  illustra¬ 
tion  is  sufficient.  A  daughter  of  a  proud 
Catalonian  sat  with  folded  hands  not  far  from 
her  widowed  mother  and  blind  sister  whose 
sole  support  she  had  been,  because  she  would 
not  deny  her  vital  Christian  faith.  She  had 
the  best  preparation  the  schools  of  the  coun¬ 
try  could  give,  she  had  been  an  outstanding 
teacher  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  school 
system  of  her  city,  but  she  was  unemployed 
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because  the  Franco  regime  hated  her  kind  of 
religion.  . 

It  is  obvious  that  if  the  foreign  mission 
enterprise  is  to  be  maintained,  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion  must  become  a  reality.  It  is  also  evi¬ 
dent  that  if  this  ideal  is  to  be  realized,  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  those  who  will  determine  the  nature  of 
the  post-war  world.  For  that  reason,  we 
should  begin  now,  as  individuals  and  groups, 
to  explore  and  use  every  possibility  for  im¬ 
plementing  our  ideas  on  this  important  sub¬ 
ject. 


The  Basis  Of  Religious 
Liberty  In  The  Scripture 

W.  O.  CARVER,  D.  D. 

The  basis  for  religious  freedom  lies  not  so 
much  directly  in  the  affirmation  of  scripture 
as  in  the  nature  of  the  religion  whose  prin¬ 
ciples,  purpose,  source  and  content  are  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  scriptures.  When  Christianity 
began  and  throughout  the  period  in  which 
the  New  Testament  was  produced  there  was 
no  such  national  or  imperial  government  as 
the  principles  of  Christianity  were  certain  to 
produce,  whenever  they  should  work  them¬ 
selves  through  into  political  expression. 
Christianity  began  in  a  non-Christian  world, 
in  a  totalitarian  world,  politically  organized 
and  administered.  There  was  no  citizenship 
in  our  modern  sense  of  citizenship.  Chris¬ 
tianity  did  not  make  the  political  state  a 
direct  objective  of  its  Gospel  or  of  its  mis¬ 
sion  in  the  world.  It  must  not  do  so  in  any 
period. 

The  New  Testament  does  not,  then,  deal 
with  its  adherents  as  citizens.  It  calls  upon 
them  to  be  good  subjects  of  existing  govern¬ 
ments.  Very  few  Christians  or  people 
generally  were  citizens,  none  at  all  in  our 
understanding  of  citizenship.  The  principle 
of  freedom  in  religion  has  now  come  to  be  a 
test  of  Christianity  and  a  measure  of  cultural 
development.  In  the  realm  of  the  total  cul¬ 
tural  life  of  humanity  that  is  a  supreme 
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achievement  of  the  Christian  gospel. 

Jesus  taught,  and  by  the  power  of  his  per¬ 
sonality,  the  sacrifice  of  his  cross,  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  resurrection  and  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  through  his  followers,  he  in¬ 
augurated  a  religion  which  has  for  its  basis 
and  body  ethical  and  spiritual  experience  and 
expression.  Such  experience  can  only  be  per¬ 
sonal,  initially  and  ultimately  individual.  He 
sets  this  individual  in  the  midst  of  a  social 
order  which  could  only  be  described  of  the 
realm  of  God.  Primary  and  comprehensive 
allegiance  must  always  be  to  God  and  it 
must  dedicate  us  to  the  spiritual  and  ma¬ 
terial  welfare  of  all  men.  Jesus  taught  the 
universal  and  eternal  worth  of  personality 
in  all  individuals.  For  him  all  values  are  per¬ 
sonal  and  are  rooted  in  conscious,  purposeful 
voluntariness.  The  development  of  these 
principles,  through  the  Christian  Gospel,  has 
in  our  modern  world  produced  democracy. 

Christianity  is  a  religion  with  the  Gospel. 
God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  that  the 
world  should  be  saved  by  him.  Responsi¬ 
bility  for  this  world  he  laid  upon,  and  con¬ 
tinuously  lays  upon,  his  followers  as  re¬ 
deemed  witnesses,  unto  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth.  “God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself  and  having  committed 
unto  us  (Christians  and  the  Christian 
Church)  the  word  of  the  reconciliation.” 
Christians  can  not  but  bear  witness  under  all 
circumstances.  They  must  witness  if  they 
die,  and  in  their  death.  The  ultimate  success 
of  that  witnessing  will  do  away  with  all 
hindrance  to  it.  Until  it  does  succeed  in  over¬ 
coming  opposition,  it  must  continue  to  evan¬ 
gelize  in  the  face  and  in  defiance  of  opposi¬ 
tion.  It  follows  that  in  the  measure  of  its 
success  and  its  influence  the  religion  of  Jesus 
will  seek  and  secure  the  fullest  freedom  for 
its  primary  function  of  evangelism.  It  fol¬ 
lows  also  that  Christianity  must  seek  for  all 
men  the  freedom  Christians  desire  for  them¬ 
selves.  Its  characteristic  method  is  proclama¬ 
tion  with  the  persuasion  of  passionate  earn¬ 
estness.  It  can  never  resort  to  coercion  and 
remain  Christian.  Its  aim  is  to  make  men 
spiritually  free  and  so  fit  for  freedom  in  all 
orders  of  life. 

The  whole  teaching  of  Jesus,  exemplified 
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in  his  own  personal  life,  aims  at  placing  every 
man  in  direct  relations  to  God,  unhindered 
and  unrestrained  by  any  external  constraint 
or  coercion  (whether  political,  ecclesiastical, 
family,  community  or  economic  constraint). 
By  this  principle  Jesus  lived,  and  for  the 
sake  of  this  principle  he  died.  And  he  calls 
upon  all  his  disciples  to  live  by  the  same 
principle,  even  at  the  same  price. 

The  Christian  is  exhorted  to  “let  no  man 
be  your  censor  in  matters  of  meat,  or  drink  or 
feast  days,  new  moons  and  sabbaths.”  “To 
his  own  Lord  the  Christian  standeth  or  fall- 
eth.”  “To  this  end  Christ  died  that  he  might 
be  the  Lord  of  both  the  dead  and  the  liv¬ 
ing.”  “So  then  each  one  of  us  shall  give  ac¬ 
count  of  himself  to  God.”  Always  “we  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men.” 

The  individualism  and  direct  responsibility 
to  God  in  Genesis  is  succeeded  by  the  the¬ 
ocracy  of  the  national  Israel.  It  was  only 
through  a  long  period  of  development  under 
prophetic  revelation  that  the  law  of  the  Lord 
was  planted  in  the  new  heart  of  the  individ¬ 
ual;  and  through  much  confusion  and  resist¬ 
ance  that  the  universal  democracy  of  Jesus 
could  be  inaugurated.  Even  then,  and  until 
the  present  hour,  it  is  through  much  tribula¬ 
tion  that  men  come  to  inherit  the  kingdom 
which  is  a  universal  theocracy  on  the  basis 
of  voluntary  cooperative  fellowship  among 
men  as  the  sons  of  God.  Today  we  face  the 
question  whether  world  conditions  have  not 
been  prepared  for  the  full  recognition  and 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom 
of  man  under  God.  That  is  the  Christian 
message  for  every  people  today  and  for  the 
impending  new  order  of  the  world. 
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Religious  Liberty  The  Only 
Basis  For  A  Just  And 
Durable  Peace 

L.  L.  GWALTNEY,  LL.  D. 

EDITOR,  THE  ALABAMA  BAPTIST 

In  America  the  correct  ideal  with  reference 
to  religious  freedom  has  been  attained.  Jews, 
Catholics,  Protestants,  Baptists  and  people  of 
all  faiths  have  agreed  to  disagree,  and  dis¬ 
agree  agreeably.  They  all  live  at  peace  un¬ 
der  one  flag,  just  because  they  are  all  free  to 
hold  and  propagate  their  peculiar  faiths. 
Hence  the  strong  political  unity  of  America 
is  due  to  a  lack  of  any  governmental  coercion 
in  a  wide  diversity  of  faiths. 

The  utmost  freedom  of  religion  should  be 
attained  by  the  present  global  war.  As  such, 
this  boon  should  have  first  place  in  postwar 
considerations  and  plans.  For,  if  the  minds 
and  souls  of  men  are  not  free,  no  other  perma¬ 
nent  freedoms  can  be"  established. 

ERROR  OF  STATE  CHURCHES 

Now  wherever  state  churches  exist  there 
is  and  can  be  no  religious  freedom  in  the 
truest  sense.  These  churches  are  found  in 
the  British  Isles  and  in  Europe.  In  some  in¬ 
stances  they  are  Protestant,  in  others  Cath¬ 
olic,  and  in  still  others  they  are  the  Greek 
Orthodox.  But  wherever  they  exist,  it  means 
that  the  state  fosters  one  church  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  others  and  to  the  degree  in  which  it 
favors  one  it  opposes  all  others.  That  simply 
is  not  religious  freedom. 

The  clergy  of  such  churches  are  conscious 
that  others  are  being  taxed  for  the  support  of 
their  peculiar  faith  and  they  raise  no  protest 
against  it.  Yet  the  most  avaricious  corpora¬ 
tion  does  not  ask  others  to  pay  its  expenses 
and  in  that  a  secular  corporation  exercises  a 
higher  sense  of  ethics  than  do  the  state 
churches. 

The  clergy  of  state  churches  are  usually 
possessed  of  a  superiority  complex  and  an 
ecclesiastical  pride  which  is  expressed  in  in¬ 
tolerant  dogmatism,  all  of  which  is  rooted 
in  the  secular  power  and  glamour  of  the  state 
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and  is  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  to 
the  spiritual  democracy  of  all  believers. 

The  clergy  of  such  churches  are  prone  to 
sell  out  their  own  liberty  to  the  state  for  a 
“mess  of  pottage”  and,  in  turn,  are  inhibited 
from  attacking  the  social  evils  and  sins  of 
the  state.  Isaiah,  the  prophet,  foresaw  the 
“watchmen”  who  were  blind.  He  said  they 
were;  “dumb  dogs,  they  cannot  bark  .  .  . 
shepherds  that  cannot  understand;  they  all 
look  to  their  own  way,  everyone  to  his  gain 
from  his  quarter;”  and  the  state  treasury  is 
the  quarter  to  which  such  clergy  look. 

State  churches  lean  upon  the  arm  of 
Caesar  (the  state)  for  their  support  because 
they  lack  both  faith  in  God  and  confidence 
in  the  people  to  support  them  out  of  their 
voluntary  contributions.  A  great  many  of 
the  devotees  of  such  churches  frankly  admit 
that  they  do  not  believe  the  people  would 
support  their  churches  apart  from  funds 
coerced  by  the  state.  But  in  such  coercive 
measures  the  grace  of  giving  is  negated  and 
thus  the  funds  for  said  churches  come  from 
secular  and  not  sacred  sources. 

State  churches  impose  a  religious  act  upon 
irresponsible  infants,  which  they  are  pleased 
to  call  baptism,  and  in  so  doing  they  not  only 
place  upon  infants  the  tag  of  a  particular 
church  but  also  the  imprimatur  of  the  state 
which  is  a  political  institution  only. 

THREE  VIEWS  OF  RELIGIOUS 
FREEDOM 

There  are  three  views  which  men  have  held 
as  regards  religious  freedom:  the  first  is  mere 
toleration,  the  second  is  freedom  of  worship, 
and  the  third  is  freedom  of  religion  itself. 
These  three  views  are  vastly  different. 

First,  toleration  is  based  upon  the  false 
assumption  that  some  political  or  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  organization  arrogates  to  itself  the  author¬ 
ity  to  tolerate  others  in  matters  of  religion, 
while  the  freedom  of  religion  is  a  “natural 
right”  given  by  God  to  all  men.  Hence  it  is 
both  preposterous  and  utterly  false  for  any 
church  or  state  to  assume  that  it  has  any 
authority  to  tolerate  others  in  their  exercise 
of  a  natural  right. 

Secondly,  the  freedom  of  worship  goes 
further  than  mere  toleration  but  this  comes 
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far  short  of  the  freedom  of  religion.  For  it  is 
true  that  in  state  churches  the  “powers  that 
be”  may  be  willing  that  others  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  freedom  of  worship,  and  so  other  minis¬ 
ters  may  read  and  pray  and  preach  to  local 
congregations.  But  when  these  begin  to  de¬ 
fend  and  propagate  their  religion,  and  the 
process  goes  far  enough  to  threaten  in  the 
least  the  control  exercised  by  state  churches, 
the  ecclesiastics  of  such  churches  almost  in¬ 
variably  suppress  them.  The  most  recent 
illustration  of  this  ancient  proscription  was 
seen  in  Rumania  when  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  closed  the  churches  and  theological 
schools  and  suppressed  the  publications  of 
certan  dissenters.  Historically  the  same  was 
done  for  centuries  both  all  over  Europe  and 
in  the  British  Isles.  Thus  the  freedom  of  wor¬ 
ship  may  be  granted  while  the  freedom  of 
religion  is  lacking. 

Third,  the  total  and  absolute  freedom  of 
religion  for  all  faiths  is  the  only  thing  that 
satisfies  the  American  conscience.  This  means 
more  than  toleration  and  more  than  the  free¬ 
dom  of  worship.  It  means  the  right  to  wor¬ 
ship  and  to  preach  and  to  practice,  to  send 
out  missionaries,  to  build  institutions  and  to 
found  publications  for  the  propagation  of 
their  particular  faith.  It  is  to  the  everlast¬ 
ing  glory  of  America  that  this  is  possible, 
and  possible  not  only  for  Catholics,  and 
Protestants,  and  Jews,  but  for  Buddhists, 
Mohammedans,  and  for  the  devotees  of  any 
other  pagan  faith  in  the  world. 

ANGLO-SAXONS  LEAD  IN  FREEDOM 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  ac¬ 
tively  and  aggressively  pro-British.  For, 
whereas,  nearly  all  races  and  peoples  have 
combined  in  making  America,  it  was  Britain 
that  transmitted  to  America  its  language,  cus¬ 
toms,  much  of  its  laws  and  the  most  of  its 
culture.  More  than  that,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  Britain  and  America,  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  Protestant  and  democratic  na¬ 
tions,  aided  by  Russia  and  China,  are  saving 
the  liberties  of  the  world  at  the  present  time. 
These  liberties  are  certainly  not  being  saved 
by  the  nations  of  Europe  or  by  the  huge 
ecclesiastical  system  that  practically  controls 
that  continent.  And  since  it  is  true  that  the 
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United  Nations  are  now  saving  human  liber¬ 
ties,  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  they  will 
all  collaborate  in  a  postwar  effort  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world.  But  whether  others 
do  or  not,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
Britain  and  America  enter  into  an  insoluable 
union  that  they  will  forever  remain  friends 
and  cling  together  if,  indeed,  Anglo-Saxon 
civilization  is  permanently  to  survive. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certainly  true  that  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  obstructionist  above  all  other  na¬ 
tions  in  tenaciously  holding  to  the  anachron¬ 
ism  of  a  state  church  in  the  modern  world. 
England  is  fighting  for  liberty  along  with 
America  and  yet  it  does  not  grant  complete 
religious  freedom  to  all  of  its  citizens.  What 
nation,  except  England,  in  a  modern  world 
would  hold  to  an  outmoded  idea  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  making  its  king  both  the  head  of 
a  church  and  a  state  at  one  and  the  same 
time?  Who  would  ever  suppose  that  an  act 
of  Parliament  could  add  or  detract  one  whit 
from  one’s  religious  status? 

AMERICAN  CONGRESS  vs.  BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT 

It  is  against  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
United  States  for  Congress  to  interfere  with 
religion  in  any  way  whatever.  It  is  stated  in 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  (Bill 
of  Rights)  that*  “Congress  shall  make  no  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  religion  or  pre¬ 
venting  the  free  exercise  thereof.”  That 
means  that  should  Congress  make  a  law 
touching  religion  it  would  be  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  it  would  immediately 
be  invalidated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  The  founders  of  the  American 
government,  led  in  this  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
saw  that  the  freedom  of  religion  was  a  nat¬ 
ural  right  bestowed  by  God  upon  all  men 
and,  as  such.  Congress  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with  religion.  That  makes  religion 
free  for  all  America  and  yet  the  parliaments 
of  England  and  of  Europe  are  still  making 
laws  with  reference  to  religion  which,  in  it¬ 
self,  is  proof  that  said  parliaments  have  no 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  actual 
freedom  of  religion. 

Should  the  question  be  raised  as  to  why 
the  American  people  are  so  intensely  inter- 
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ested  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  especially  as  that  regards  Great  Britain, 
the  answer  is  that  the  war  is  being  fought  in 
order  that  freedom  may  obtain  over  the 
world.  That  includes  the  utmost  religious 
freedom,  the  very  thing  England  does  not 
grant  to  its  religious  minorities.  In  all  coun¬ 
tries,  where  state  churches  exist,  religious 
minorites  are  not  free,  and  inwardly  and 
silently  they  revolt  against  the  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  which  they  know  is  being  imposed 
upon  them. 

THE  ATLANTIC  CHARTER  AND  THE 
FOUR  FREEDOMS 

The  four  freedoms  were  first  promulgated 
in  the  President’s  annual  message  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  January  6,  1941.  (Note  that  date.) 
The  Atlantic  Charter  was  signed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  August  14, 
1941,  more  than  seven  months  after  the  Four 
Freedoms  were  first  mentioned.  But  in  the 
Atlantic  Charter  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Freedom  of  Religion.  In  the  sixth  article 
only  two  of  the  freedoms  are  mentioned, 
namely,  “freedom  from  fear  and  want.”  It 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture  as  to  whether  or 
not  in  the  signing  of  the  Charter  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  out  of  deference  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
failed  to  insist  upon  the  freedom  of  religion 
since  it  is  certain  that  the  freedom  of  religion 
does  not  prevail  in  the  Prime  Minister’s  own 
country.  Now  in  the  President’s  radio  ad¬ 
dress  of  February  23,  1942,  six  months  after 
the  Charter  was  signed,  he  again  mentioned 
the  Four  Freedoms.  His  exact  language  in 
that  address  said,  “The  Atlantic  Charter  ap¬ 
plies  not  only  to  the  parts  of  the  world  that 
border  the  Atlantic  but  to  the  whole  world; 
disarmament  of  aggressors,  self-determination 
of  nations  and  peoples,  and  the  Four  Free¬ 
doms — freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re¬ 
ligion,  freedom  from  want  and  freedom  from 
fear.”  Hence  mention  was  made  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Religion  both  before  and  after  the 
Charter  was  signed,  while  there  is  no  mention 
of  it  in  the  Charter  itself.  This  means  that 
should  the  Charter,  in  principle,  be  adopted 
by  the  parliaments  of  the  world  it  would  have 
no  reference  to  the  Freedom  of  Religion,  to 
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say  nothing  of  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State. 


THE  SIX  PILLARS  OF  PEACE 

The  “Six  Pillars  of  Peace,”  propounded  by 
the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Church  and  State  which,  as  has  been 
shown,  must  be  accomplished  before  there 
can  be  absolute  religious  freedom  for  all.  The 
sixth  pillar  reads  as  follows;  “The  peace  must 
establish  in  principle  and  seek  to  achieve  in 
practice  the  right  of  individuals  everywhere 
to  religious  and  intellectual  liberty.”  That 
most  probably  means  nothing  more  than  tol¬ 
eration  of  religious  opinion  or  the  right  of 
worship.  It  certainly  falls  far  short  of  the 
Freedom  of  Religion  which  gives  to  all  men 
the  right  not  only  to  worship  but  to  propagate 
their  faith.  If  nothing  more  than  that  is  to 
come  out  of  the  Peace  Conference,  so  far  as 
the  Freedom  of  Religion  is  concerned,  the 
war  will  be  lost  and  millions  of  men  will  have 
died  and  yet  will  have  failed  to  attain  and 
preserve  the  greatest  of  all  freedoms. 

What  Will  We  Do  With 
Freedom  After  It  Is  Won 

JOHN  W.  BRADBURY,  D.  D. 

EDITOR  OF  WATCHMAN-EXAMINER, 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

We  believe  we  are  waging  war  for  freedom. 
We  are.  We  are  determined  to  win  this  war. 
We  will.  When  this  war  is  over,  we  shall  be 
free  again.  We  are  not  free  now.  Twelve  mil¬ 
lion,  the  flower  of  our  youth,  are  in  the 
armed  forces;  most  of  them  whether  they 
want  to  be  or  not.  Our  whole  economic  set¬ 
up  is  conscripted.  War  priority  restricts  all 
production.  Every  day  we  live,  our  time,  tal¬ 
ents,  and  services  become  increasingly  the 
property  of  government.  The  sentinels  of 
the  voluntary  principle  are  having  a  hard 
time  to  keep  our  freedoms.  There  is  in  the 
air  talk  of  conscription  of  manpower,  regis- 
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tration  of  all  women,  and  a  survey  of  the  em¬ 
ployment  possibilities  of  children.  The  ele¬ 
ment  of  compulsion  is  in  most  people’s 
thoughts  when  recalcitrants  exercise  their 
power  of  dissent.  Congress  is  having  diffi¬ 
culty  rejecting  legislation  with  the  teeth  of 
oppression  in  it.  We  have  already  narrowly 
escaped  virtual  confiscation  of  property  in 
its  initial  form.  Certainly  we  are  not  free — 
now. 

We  are  longing  and  working  and  fighting 
for  freedom;  for  the  day  when  war’s  con¬ 
scriptions  will  be  over.  God  grant  it  will 
come  soon.  Certainly,  we  shall  have  freedom 
again.  What  shall  we  do  with  it  when  we 
get  it? 

I 

This  is  a  question  of  supreme  concern.  On 
whether  we  make  the  right  use  of  freedom 
depends  the  whole  postwar  system  of  security 
for  the  world.  It  is  inevitable  that  concepts 
of  freedom  will  be  mixed.  Elementally,  free¬ 
dom  is  in  the  blood  of  all  men.  God  made 
them  that  way.  Therein  rests  man’s  respon¬ 
sibility.  He  is  accountable  to  God  for  the 
use  he  makes  of  his  freedom.  Some  men 
know  it  and  believe  it.  Some  men  know  it, 
but  do  not  believe  it.  Some  men  do  not 
know  it,  and  so  cannot  believe  it.  We  who 
believe  that  freedom  is  derived  from  God 
know  also  that  freedom  is  only  rightly  exer¬ 
cised  when  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  will  of 
God.  Freedom  can  be  like  poison,  a  source 
of  defilement  in  individuals  and  peoples. 
Both  Hitler  and  Mussolini  are  the  products 
of  the  socially  free  aspirations  of  common 
people;  so  Stalin.  They  got  their  start  in 
movements  for  freedom  about  them.  Only 
a  perverted  German  people  could  produce  a 
Hitler.  If  the  religious  and  cultural  systems 
of  Italy  had  been  one-tenth  as  Christian  as 
the  Catholic  church  has  asserted  they  are — 
imagine  calling  Rome  a  “holy  city” — there 
could  never  have  been  Fascism  and  its  mis¬ 
guided  leader,  Mussolini.  If  Russia,  previous 
to  1914  often  described  as  the  most  complete¬ 
ly  Christianized  state  in  the  world,  had  been 
one-quarter  true  to  that  definition,  there 
would  have  been  no  Lenin  and  Trotsky  with 
their  definitely  antichristian  type  of  freedom 
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and  its  wholesale  slaughter  of  suspects  and 
dissidents,  ‘ 

Let  us  not  be  fooled.  When  we  have  given 
freedom  to  the  world  with  our  “blood  and 
sweat  and  tears,”  we  must  not  expect  that 
our  troubles  will  be  over.  We  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  the  issue  that  then  they  will 
really  have  just  begun.  Let  us  ask  some 
honest  questions.  Suppose  that  with  our  aid 
Russia  is  freed  of  German  threat,  what  will 
it  do  with  this  new-found  freedom?  Grant 
that  the  generous  victors  shall  give  freedom 
to  the  German  people,  what  will  they  do  with 
it?  Suppose  Italy  is  freed  from  Fascism  and 
turned  over  to  the  papacy — considered  a  most 
benevolent  decision,  but  requiring  Allied 
bayonets  to  enforce — what  will  the  Vatican 
do  with  it?  Suppose  freedom  is  secured  to 
the  Chinese  and  Indians,  nearly  one  billion 
people,  what  will  they  do  with  it? 

II 

We  have  learned  that  political  ideologies 
are  virtually  religious  beliefs.  That  is,  they 
occupy  that  large  place  in  the  human  spirit 
which  only  religion  can  fill.  Even  atheism 
is  a  reigion  in  this  sense.  The  Pope  has  de¬ 
cried  Fascism  as  being  a  cult  that  preempts 
the  place  in  the  Italian  soul,  coveted  by  the 
Catholic  church.  The  reason  Niemoeller  is 
in  a  concentration  camp  is  that  he  discovered 
that  Nazism  is  a  substitute  for  the  Christian 
faith.  State  Shinto  in  Japan — put  over  on 
some  Japanese  Christians  and  missionaries  as 
merely  a  “political”  culture — has  turned  out 
to  be  a  fanatical  religion  which  inspires  its 
votaries  to  execute  unspeakable  atrocities  on 
behalf  of  the  Japanese  State.  The  political 
philosophy  of  the  Congress  Party  in  India 
is  in  essence  based  on  Hinduism,  the  past 
record  of  which  is  full  of  tragedy. 

We  must  divest  ourselves  of  the  dangerous 
fiction  that  a  nation’s  political  ideology  is  its 
own  particular  business  and  is  not  the  con¬ 
cern  of  other  nations.  In  the  Christian  sense, 
we  could  never  consent  to  hold  such  an  atti¬ 
tude.  Our  missionary  motivation  is  essential¬ 
ly  a  desire  for  correction  of  all  evil  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  harmful  to  the  people.  To  that 
end  we  have  not  merely  exported  to  other 
nations  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  but  we  have 
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also  taken  our  Christian  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  ideals  which  stem  from  that  gospel. 
The  principles  upon  which  Sun  Yat  Sen 
founded  the  Chinese  Republic  were  not  de¬ 
rived  from  Confucianism,  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  Chinese  people,  but  from  this  country 
and  its  prevailing  Christian  concepts.  We 
have  not  believed,  and  we  do  not  now  be¬ 
lieve,  we  hope,  that  any  nation’s  freedom  for 
which  we  are  now  fighting — and  we  are 
battling  to  secure  freedom  for  all  peoples — 
may  be  exercised  to  the  extent  that  it  will 
follow  a  political  creed  such  as  may  regiment 
future  generations  to  ends  of  world  conquest 
and  war. 

Ill 

This  is  a  large  order,  too  large,  we  fear,  to 
be  adequately  handled  by  any  existing  order 
or  machinery.  Whether  we  can  create  a 
super-government  of  the  right  sort  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  have  no  desire  to  prejudice 
any  such  attempt  by  reflective  doubts.  Never¬ 
theless,  certain  things  are  self-evident.  The 
clash  in  world  freedoms  has  come,  principal¬ 
ly,  between  states  which  have  arrived  at  in¬ 
stitutional  freedom  through  generations  of 
Christian  cultivation  and  other  states  moti¬ 
vated  by  a  passion  for  new  orders.  These 
new  orders  have  no  roots  except  in  age-old 
tyrannies  and  heresies,  and  their  superstruc¬ 
ture,  while  built  in  the  name  of  a  new  hum¬ 
anism,  is  void  of  that  morality  and  faith 
which  is  essential  to  permanent  happiness. 

When  the  victory  comes,  the  newer  politi¬ 
cal  ideologies  will  be  dispensed  with,  except 
those  of  Russia  and,  possibly,  Japan.  To  what, 
then,  shall  the  disillusioned  people  turn?  The 
answer,  of  course,  is  democracy.  But  it  was 
in  the  soil  of  a  democracy  that  each  of  the 
modern  war-inspiring  heresies  grew.  What 
may  we  expect? 

It  is  just  here  that  the  Christian  Church 
could  best  serve  God  and  man.  But  is  it 
able?  There  is  some  justifiable  fear  that  the 
Christian  Church  may  find  itself  on  the  de¬ 
fensive,  even  in  its  present  strongholds.  With¬ 
out  doubt,  processes  of  purification  are  es¬ 
sential  to  restore  to  the  Church  its  conviction 
and  idealism.  The  hymn  may  declare:  “We 
are  not  divided,”  but  we  are.  There  is  not  a 
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major  denomination  in  this  country  that  will 
not  pass  through  experiences  in  which  there 
will  be  a  “removing  of  those  things  that  are 
shaken,  as  of  things  that  are  made,  that  those 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.” 
It  is  overdue  and  it  has  to  come.  We  do  not 
know  exactly  how,  but  signs  indicate  that  it 
is  already  on  the  way. 

At  the  crucial  moment  of  the  world’s  his¬ 
tory,  therefore,  the  Christian  Church  has 
neither  readiness  nor  capacity  to  offer  to  the 
disillusioned  people  of  the  world  those  fund¬ 
amental  spiritual  principles  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  international  confidence.  Those  who 
are  assuming  the  role  of  drafting  plans  for 
the  post-war  world  are  doing  it  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  remote  from  the  people  in  whose  name 
they  are  attempting  it.  The  most  spiritual 
and  humanly  sympathetic  elements  of  the 
Christian  Church  are  being  ignored.  The 
situation  is  being  met  with  the  wisdom  of  a 
few  who  are  not  truly  representative  of  the 
great  mass  of  church  members  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

IV 

It  is  a  basic  conviction  of  Baptists  that  the 
fundamental  freedom  of  all  freedoms  is  that 
of  religious  liberty.  Inherent  in  this  is  the 
right  of  every  man’s  conscience  to  decide  in 
spiritual  matters.  Such  a  concept  lifts  the 
individual  man  to  his  God-ordained  privi¬ 
leges  and  responsibilities.  In  the  enjoyment 
and  execution  of  these,  each  person  is  free 
to  attain  to  the  highest  and  best.  In  such 
freedom  of  opportunity,  one  is  hindered  only 
by  lack  of  merit.  Consequently  such  a  belief 
tends  to  promote  those  who  are  controlled  by 
the  best  gifts,  by  high  ethical  ideals,  and  by 
reverent  obedience  to  the  will  of  God.  Such 
conviction  cannot  fail  in  producing  for  the 
masses  competent  and  trustworthy  leaders 
who  will  never  employ  their  privileges  and 
preferments  to  exploit  those  whose  interests 
they  conscientiously  seek  to  promote. 

Baptists,  therefore,  find  themselves  in  op¬ 
position  to  religious  hierarchies  which  are 
constantly  contriving  to  obtain  privileges  by 
means  of  which  they  may  secure  power  to 
control  the  consciences  and  religious  freedom 
of  the  people.  Likewise  do  they  find  them- 
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selves  in  opposition  to  those  principles  of 
government  wherein  is  manifest  techniques 
of  regimentation,  centralization,  and  author¬ 
itarian  control.  The  lessons  of  history  de¬ 
clare  that  all  such  point  in  the  direction  of 
ultimate  tyranny.  It  is  only  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  total  religious  freedom  that  we  will 
have  total  political  and  economic  freedom,  but 
the  first  of  these  and  the  last  of  them  is  re¬ 
ligious  freedom. 

Our  contemporary  world  needs  a  definite 
witness  as  to  what  is  religious  freedom.  In 
the  last  analysis,  it  must  be  supplied  by  the 
Bapitsts  who  have  fostered  this  conviction 
throughout  the  centuries  and  are  its  sponsors 
today.  Let  Baptists  therefore  rethink  their 
position  in  this  matter  and,  where  they  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  religious  liberty,  let  them 
not  lose  sight  of  the  great  number  of  states 
in  which  the  people  are  denied  this  right. 
If  we  wish  to  keep  freedom  after  we  have 
won  it  on  the  battlefield,  then  the  followers 
of  Christ,  among  the  Baptists  and  among  all 
other  denominations  where  this  great  prin¬ 
ciple  is  most  surely  believed,  must  be  heard 
within  the  councils  of  mankind  so  that  the 
fruits  of  victory  may  be  secured  in  our  gen¬ 
eration  and  for  posterity. 
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All  International  Bill 
of  Rights 

E.  HILTON  JACKSON,  D.  C.  L. 

It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Law  Institute  is  considering  the  question 
of  an  International  Bill  of  Rights  which  will 
include  a  pronouncement  on  the  question  of 
Religious  Liberty  as  a  contribution  to  a  dur¬ 
able  peace  and  a  better  world  order.  The 
task  is  not  merely  to  conclude  the  war  but  to 
create  and  maintain  a  structure  of  law  for 
the  nations  of  the  world,  thereby  insuring 
that  each  may  maintain  a  structure  of  law 
for  its  citizens.  It  was  recognized  by  this  In¬ 
stitute,  at  its  recent  meeting,  as  stated  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Justice  Wiley  Rutledge  of 
the  Supreme  Court, 

“At  bottom  the  problem  is  for  ourselves 
to  solve,  for  without  us  others  cannot 
solve  it.  No  nation  or  group  of  nations 
can  create  the  essential  framework  for 
peace  under  law,  if  any  powerful  one  re¬ 
mains  aloof.  This  does  not  mean  we 
must  or  could  assume  the  whole  burden. 

It  does  mean  we  must  not  shirk  our 
share. 

“If  we  will  assume  it,  the  coordinated 
evolution  of  the  last  half  millennium  can 
go  on  to  its  proper  culmination.  Nation¬ 
al  sovereignties  can  be  united  in  a  fed¬ 
erated  structure,  perhaps  not  unlike  our 
own,  to  maintain  for  themselves  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  freedom  none  can  secure  for  itself 
alone  and  for  their  citizens  a  structure  of 
law,  built  upon  a  foundation  of  peace 
which  will  perpetuate  the  correlative 
evolution  of  individual  liberty.” 

In  his  introductory  statement  William 
Draper  Lewis,  director  of  the  Institute,  said 
that  the  Institute’s  International  Bill  of 
Rights  Project  has  two  purposes:  (1)  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  far  the  liberal  elements  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  have  similar  ideas  of  individual  rights; 
(2)  to  ascertain  how  those  rights  on  which 
all  unite  can  be  expressed  in  a  manner  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  their  different  traditions  and  con¬ 
ditions. 
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It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Institute  was 
composed  of  lawyers  and  political  scientists 
representing  many  existing  cultures — Euro¬ 
pean,  Asiatic,  Latin  American,  as  well  as 
North  American.  Dr.  Lewis  reported  that 
the  committee  had  so  far  reached  general 
agreement  that  the  traditional  personal 
rights  guaranteed  by  our  Bill  of  Rights  are 
today  accepted  as  basic  among  practically  all 
peoples  not  infected  by  Nazi  or  Japanese 
ideologies.  Concerning  this  class  of  rights, 
therefore,  the  Institute’s  task  is  to  express 
them  in  language  which  will  make  their 
scope  and  limitations  clear. 

By  way  of  further  elaboration  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  George  Wharton  Pepper,  President  of 
the  Institute,  emphasized  the  limitations  on 
the  problem  of  the  Institute  and  said  that  in 
planning  for  a  post-war  world  two  approaches 
are  possible:  One  way  is  to  design  an  elab¬ 
orate  international  mechanism  implemented 
by  police  power,  economic  agreements,  and 
in  general  a  framework  of  world  organiza¬ 
tion  to  be  fitted  over  the  globe  regardless  of 
the  needs  or  desires  of  men.  The  other  ap¬ 
proach  is  to  attempt  first  to  define  the  basic 
needs  and  aspirations  common  to  all  men,  if 
such  there  are,  and  state  the  right  to  their 
satisfaction  in  a  legal  document  protecting 
the  individual  against  the  state.  This  done 
the  international  mechanism  can  be  devised. 
Its  task  is  solely  to  define  and  state  the  rights. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Joint  Conference 
Committee  may  succeed  in  giving  a  definition 
of  religious  liberty  with  which  we  may  all 
agree.  Another  hurdle,  however,  will  have 
to  be  overcome  before  any  contribution  may 
be  made  to  the  peace  settlement.  It  is  clear 
that  if  Protestantism  is  accorded  a  represent¬ 
ative  at  the  peace  conference  a  similar  repre¬ 
sentative  will  be  selected  from  Catholicism, 
Mohammedism  and  Buddhism,  to  say  nothing 
of  other  religious  cults.  It  iDecomes  of  in¬ 
creasing  significance,  therefore,  that  the 
American  Law  Institute  is  to  include  in  its 
statement  of  an  International  Bill  of  Rights 
a  basic  concept  of  religious  liberty,  and  it  is 
to  be  assumed  that  any  pronouncement  of  this 
Institute  will  find  its  way  into  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  peace  conference.  It  was  in  this 
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view  of  the  matter  that  the  Joint  Conference 
Committee  at  its  meeting  in  Washington  on 
November  30,  1943,  directed  its  Chairman  to 
attend  the  next  meeting  of  the  American 
Law  Institute  when  the  International  Bill  of 
Rights  will  be  put  in  final  form. 

Incidentally,  American  Baptists  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  Mr.  Justice  Wiley  Rutledge 
from  whose  address  the  foregoing  extract  is 
taken  was  reared  in  the  home  of  a  Baptist 
minister  in  one  of  our  southern  states  and 
thus  imbibed  the  spirit  of  universal  brother¬ 
hood  in  his  boyhood  home.  He  further  de¬ 
clared  at  the  Institute  meeting  that  the  con¬ 
flict  is  between  two  elemental  ideas,  the  one 
that  Government  is  made  for  man  and  the 
other  that  man  is  made  for  Government.  He 
added,  “This  is  Armageddon.  We  now  face 
the  decision  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
idea  of  man’s  relation  to  his  institutions  shall 
rule  in  the  world,  throughout  its  expanse  and 
for  centuries  to  come  after  our  own.” 

It  is  hoped  that  the  magnitude  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  increasingly  appreciated  by  our 
constituency  and  that  the  process  of  education 
will  go  on. 
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NOTABLE  UTTERANCES  ON  RELIGIOUS 

LIBERTY 

“Liberty  of  worship  shall  not  be  denied 
any  one  but  that  the  mind  and  the  will  of 
every  individual  shall  be  free  to  manage  di¬ 
vine  affairs  according  to  his  own  choice  .  .  . 
Every  person  who  cherishes  the  desire  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  Christian  religion  shall  freely  and 
unconditionally  proceed  to  observe  the  same 
without  let  or  hindrance.”  Edict  of  Milan 
312-3  A.  D.,  issued  by  Constantine  the  Great. 

“Touching  the  superior  powers  of  earth,  it 
is  not  unknown  to  all  of  them  that  have  read 
and  marked  the  Scripture  that  it  appertain- 
eth  nothing  to  their  office  to  make  any  law 
to  govern  the  conscience  of  their  subjects 
in  religion.” — John  Hooper,  burned  at  the 
stake  February  9,  1555,  at  Gloucester,  Eng¬ 
land. 


“Kings  and  magistrates  are  to  rule  tem¬ 
poral  affairs  by  the  words  of  their  temporal 
kingdoms,  and  bishops  and  ministers  are  to 
rule  spiritual  affairs  by  the  Word  and  Spirit 
of  God,  the  sword  of  Christ’s  spiritual  king¬ 
dom,  and  not  to  intermeddle  one  with  an¬ 
other’s  authority,  office  and  function  ...  It 
is  not  only  unmerciful  but  unnatural  and 
abominable,  yes,  monstrous,  for  one  Christian 
to  vex  and  destroy  another  for  difference  and 
questions  of  religion.” — Leonard  Busher,  1614, 
a  Baptist  and  citizen  of  London,  in  a  petition 
to  James  I,  entitled  Religious  Peace  or  a 
Plea  for  Liberty  of  Conscience. 

“The  magistrate  is  not  to  meddle  with  re¬ 
ligion  or  matters  of  conscience,  nor  compel 
men  to  this  or  that  form  of  religion.” — A 
declaration  of  faith  of  English  Baptists  living 
in  Amsterdam,  Holland,  1611. 

“No  man  ought  to  be  persecuted  for  his  re¬ 
ligion,  be  it  true  or  false,  so  they  testify  their 
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faithful  allegiance  to  the  King.  What  author¬ 
ity  can  any  mortal  man  require  more,  than 
of  body,  goods,  and  life  and  all  that  appertain- 
eth  to  the  outward  man.  The  heart  God  re- 
quireth.” — John  Murton,  written  while  in 
prison  1615. 


“Heare  O  King  and  despise  not  ye  counsell 
of  ye  poore  and  let  their  complaints  come 
before  thee. 

“The  King  is  a  mortall  man,  and  not  God, 
therefore  hath  no  power  over  ye  immortall 
soules  of  his  subjects,  to  make  lawes  and 
ordinances  for  them  and  to  set  spirituall 
Lords  over  them. 

“If  the  King  have  authority  to  make  spirit¬ 
uall  Lords  and  lawes,  then  he  is  an  immortall 
God  and  not  a  mortall  man. 

“O  King  be  not  seduced  by  deceivers  to  sin 
so  against  God  whome  thou  oughtest  to  obey, 
nor  against  they  poore  subjects  who  ought 
and  will  obey  thee  in  all  things  with  body, 
life  and  goods,  or  else  let  their  lives  be  taken 
from  ye  earth. 

“God  save  ye  King 
“Tho:  Helwys. 

“Spittlefield,  neare  London.” 

— addressed  to  James  I,  1616. 


“Whatsoever  person  shall  blaspheme  God 
or  shall  deny  or  reproach  the  Holy  Trinity  or 
any  of  the  three  persons  thereof,  shall  be 
punished  with  death.” — Maryland  Act  of  Tol¬ 
eration  1649. 


“Whereas  many  schismatical  persons  out  of 
their  adverseness  to  the  orthodox  established 
religion,  or,  out  of  the  new-fangled  conceits 
of  their  own  heretical  inventions,  refuse  to 
have  their  children  baptized;  be  it,  therefore, 
enacted,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  all 
persons  that,  in  contempt  of  the  divine  sacra¬ 
ment  of  baptism,  shall  refuse,  when  they  may 
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carry  their  child  (children)  to  a  lawful  min¬ 
ister  in  that  county  to  have  them  baptized, 
shall  be  amerced  two  thousand  pounds  of 
tobacco,  half  to  the  informer  and  half  to  the 
public.” — Virginia  Law  of  1661-2. 


“If  any  person  or  persons  shall  presume 
wilfully  to  blaspheme  the  holy  name  of  God, 
the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy  Ghost,  either  by 
denying,  cursing  or  reproaching  the  true  God, 
His  creation  or  government  of  the  world;  or 
by  denying,  cursing,  or  reproaching  the  Holy 
Word  of  God,  that  is,  the  canonical  Scrip¬ 
tures,  .  .  .  every  one  so  offending  shall  be  im¬ 
prisoned  not  exceeding  six  months  and  until 
they  find  sureties  for  their  good  behavior;  by 
sitting  in  the  pillory,  by  whipping,  boring 
through  the  tongue  with  a  red  hot  iron  or 
sitting  upon  the  gallows  with  a  rope  around 
his  neck,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  of 
Assize  and  General  Gael  Delivery.” — Acts 
and  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  1692-1719. 


Roger  Williams  “was  the  first  person  in 
modern  Christendom  to  assert  in  its  plenti- 
tude  the  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience,  the 
equality  of  opinion  before  the  law.  He  would 
permit  persecution  of  no  opinion,  no  religion, 
leaving  heresy  unharmed  by  law  and  ortho¬ 
doxy  unprotected  by  the  terror  of  penal  stat¬ 
utes.” — George  Bancroft,  historian. 


“There  is  no  other  prudent  way  of  preserv¬ 
ing  peace  in  the  world  but  by  permission 
(freedom)  of  differing  consciences  .  .  .  Per¬ 
sons  may  with  less  sin  be  forced  to  marry 
whom  they  cannot  love  than  to  worship  when 
they  cannot  believe  .  .  .  Christ  Jesus  never 
appointed  a  maintenance  of  ministers  from 
the  unconverted  and  unbelieving  .  .  .  The 
Christian  religion  may  not  be  propagated  by 
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the  civil  sword.  A  false  religion  and  worship 
will  not  hurt  the  civil  state  in  case  the  wor¬ 
shippers  break  no  civil  law  .  .  .  The  Christian 
church  doth  not  persecute;  no  more  than  a 
lily  doth  scratch  the  thorns,  or  a  lamb  pursue 
and  tear  the  wolves,  or  a  turtledove  hunt  the 
hawks  and  eagles.” — Roger  Williams. 


FROM  THE  CHARTER  OF  THE  COLONY 
OF  RHODE  ISLAND,  1663 

“No  person  within  the  said  colony,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  shall  be  in  any  wise  molested, 
punished,  disquieted  or  called  in  question, 
for  any  differences  in  opinion,  in  matters  of 
religion,  who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil 
peace  of  our  said  colony;  but  that  all  and 
every  person  and  persons  may,  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  freely  and 
fully  have  and  enjoy  his  own  and  their  own 
judgments  and  consciences,  in  matters  of  re¬ 
ligious  concernments,  throughout  the  tract  of 
land  hereafter  mentioned,  they  behaving 
themselves  peaceably  and  quietly  and  not 
using  this  liberty  to  licentiousness  and  pro¬ 
faneness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury  or  outward 
disturbance  of  others.” — Secured  through  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  John  Clarke,  pastor  of  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Newport,  R.  I. 


PETITION  OF  VIRGINIA  BAPTISTS,  1775 

“Alarmed  at  the  shocking  Oppression  which 
in  a  British  Cloud  hangs  over  our  American 
Continent,  we,  as  a  Society  and  part  of  the 
distressed  State,  have  in  our  Association  con¬ 
sidered  what  part  might  be  most  prudent  for 
the  Baptists  to  act  in  the  present  unhappy 
Contest.  After  we  had  determined  ‘that  in 
some-  Cases  it  was  lawful  to  go  to  War,  and 
also  for  us  to  make  a  Military  resistance 
against  Great  Britain,  in  regard  to  their  un¬ 
just  Invasion,  and  tyrannical  Oppression  of, 
and  repeated  Hostilities  against  America,’ 
our  people  were  all  left  to  act  at  Discretion 
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with  respect  to  enlisting,  without  fallng  un¬ 
der  the  Censure  of  our  Community.  And  as 
some  have  enlisted,  and  many  more  likely 
so  to  do,  who  will  have  earnest  Desires  for 
their  Ministers  to  preach  to  them  during  the 
Campaign,  we  therefore  delegate  and  appoint 
our  well-beloved  Brethren  in  the  Ministry, 
Elijah  Craig,  Lewis  Craig,  Jeremiah  Walker 
and  John  Williams  to  present  this  address  and 
to  petition  you  that  they  may  have  free  Lib¬ 
erty  to  preach  to  the  Troops  at  convenient 
Times  without  molestation  or  abuse;  and  as 
we  are  conscious  of  their  strong  attachment  to 
American  Liberty,  as  well  as  their  soundness 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
and  great  usefulness  in  the  Work  of  the  Min¬ 
istry,  we  are  willing  they  may  come  under 
your  Examination  in  any  Matters  you  may 
think  requisite.” — Petition  of  the  Baptist  As¬ 
sociation,  August  14,  1775,  to  Hon.  Peyton 
Randolph  to  grant  to  Virginia  Baptist  minis¬ 
ters  the  right  to  preach  in  the  army  of  the 
American  Revolution. 


“This  contribution  (religious  liberty)  is  the 
glory  of  the  Baptist  heritage,  more  distinctive 
than  any  other  characteristic  of  belief  or  prac¬ 
tice.  To  this  militant  leadership  all  sects  and 
faiths  are  debtors  .  .  .  This  principle  of  our 
institutions  also  carries  with  it  an  inhibition, 
respected  by  all  good  citizens,  that  no  one 
should  seek  through  political  action  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  activities  of  religious  organizations, 
or  should  intrude  differences  of  religious 
faith  or  practice  into  our  political  contro¬ 
versies.  The  extent  to  which  we  manifest 
that  self-restraint  marks  our  degree  of  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  liberty  we  proclaim  .  .  .  The 
hardest  lesson  mankind  has  had  to  learn  is 
that  the  religious  truth  which  is  held  to  be 
most  precious  can  not  prosper  by  attempts 
forcibly  to  impose  it  upon  others.” — Chief 
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Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes,  in  his  Cornerstone 
Laying  Address,  National  Memorial  Baptist 
Church,  April  22,  1922. 


“Not  content  with  being  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  religious  equality  in  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Virginia  Baptists  watched  closely  the 
forming  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  were 
instrumental  in  securing  the  insertion  of 
Article  I,  which  prohibits  Congress  from  tak¬ 
ing  any  cognizance  of  religion.” — Schaff- 
Herzog  Encyclopaedia. 


“The  ideal  of  self-government  was  brought 
to  America  by  the  Pilgrims;  the  separation 
of  church  and  state  was  derived  from  the 
Baptists;  the  right  of  free  speech  was  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  right  to  freedom  of  con¬ 
science  established  by  Roger  Williams  and 
William  Penn;  the  equality  spoken  of  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  an  out¬ 
growth  of  the  equality  practiced  by  the 
Quakers.  Democracy  was  envisaged  in  re¬ 
ligious  terms  long  before  it  assumed  a  politi¬ 
cal  terminology.” — Ernest  Sutherland  Bates. 


“Indeed,  the  supreme  contribution  of  the 
new  world  to  the  old  is  the  contribution  of 
religious  liberty.  This  is  the  chiefest  con¬ 
tribution  that  America  has  thus  far  made  to 
civilization.  And  historic  justice  compels  me 
to  say  that  it  was  pre-eminently  a  Baptist 
contribution.  The  impartial  historian,  whether 
in  the  past,  present  or  future,  will  ever  agree 
with  our  American  historian,  Mr.  Bancroft, 
when  he  says:  ‘Freedom  of  conscience,  un¬ 
limited  freedom  of  mind,  was  from  the  first 
the  trophy  of  the  Baptists.’  And  such  his¬ 
torian  will  concur  with  the  noble  John  Locke 
who  said:  ‘The  Baptists  were  the  first  pro¬ 
pounders  of  absolute  liberty,  just  and  true 
liberty,  equal  and  impartial  liberty.’  Ring- 
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ing  testimonies  like  these  might  be  multi¬ 
plied  indefinitely.” — From  address  by  Dr. 
George  W.  Truett  on  the  steps  of  the  National 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  16,  1920. 

“The  State-established  and  favored  church 
is  injured  by  establishment,  and  its  freedom 
is  never  safe.  As  a  rule  its  privileged  posi¬ 
tion  predisposes  it  to  repress  dissent,  or  at 
least  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  condescension 
and  patronage.  Generations  may  pass,  or 
even  centuries,  before  a  church  realizes  its 
essentially  false  position.  Then  comes  some 
such  crisis  as  that  in  present-day  Germany, 
where  the  ‘Confessional  Church’  finds  that, 
since  its  revenues  are  derived  from  public 
taxes,  the  National-Socialist  Government  has 
a  ready  instrument  of  pressure.  The  Church 
makes  desperate  endeavors  to  escape,  and  to 
set  its  work  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but  it  is 
confronted  by  two  facts:  (1)  that  its  people 
have  not  been  taught  to  give  for  its  main¬ 
tenance,  and  cannot  suddenly  acquire  the  new 
habit;  and  (2)  that  the  Government  will  not 
permit  such  a  change  in  a  season  of  strained 
relations.  With  its  hand  on  the  machinery 
of  the  Church,  the  Nazi  Government  is  able 
to  defeat  all  struggles  for  liberty.” — James 
H.  Rushbrooke,  President  of  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance. 


“I  myself  believe  separation  of  church  and 
state  to  be  an  absolute  prerequisite  of  modern 
civilization.  I  object  to  the  clergy  of  any 
faith  in  any  country  holding  positions  of 
political  leadership;  I  think  it  is  bad  for  both 
religion  and  politics.” — Louis  Adamic  in 
Harper’s,  September,  1943. 


The  international  spirit  of  Christianity  en¬ 
visions  a  world  government  through  which 
equal  justice  under  law  may  be  administered, 
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and  the  inequalities  of  life  may  be  softened 
by  the  strong  bearing  the  burdens  of  the 
weak,  to  the  end  that  the  spirit  of  Christ 
may  dominate  the  relations  of  men  and  gain 
the  ascendency  in  the  institutions  of  man¬ 
kind,  Evangelical  religion  asserts  that  the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  must  become  the 
Kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Christ.  In  periods 
of  transition  and  reconstruction,  great  ad¬ 
vances  are  possible.  The  establishment  of 
Freedom  of  Expression  and  Freedom  of  Re¬ 
ligion  everywhere  throughout  the  world 
would  give  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  an  opportunity  never  before 
known.  Everywhere  all  who  cherish  re¬ 
ligious  liberty  should  break  through  every 
hindering  barrier  to  unite  in  the  support  of 
this  common  cause.  Far  more  important  than 
the  winning  of  the  war,  for  all  tongues, 
tribes,  nations  and  races,  is  the  winning  of  a 
functioning  religious  freedom. — Rufus  W. 
Weaver  in  The  Revolt  Against  God,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.,  1944. 


“In  the  future  days  which  we  seek  to  make 
secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  four  essential  human  freedoms. 

“The  first  is  freedom  of  speech  and  ex¬ 
pression — everywhere  in  the  world. 

“The  second  is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  in  his  own  way— everywhere  in 
the  world. 

“The  third  is  freedom  from  want — which 
translated  into  world  terms  means  economic 
understandings  which  will  secure  to  every 
nation  a  healthy  peace  time  life  for  its  in¬ 
habitants — everywhere  in  the  world. 

“The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear — which 
translated  into  world  terms  means  a  world¬ 
wide  reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
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and  in  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  na¬ 
tion  will  be  in  a  position  to  commit  an  act  of 
physical  aggression  against  any  neighbor — 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

“This  is  no  vision  of  a  distant  millennium, 
it  is  a  definite  basis  for  the  kind  of  world  at¬ 
tainable  in  our  own  time  and  generation  .  .  . 
This  nation  has  placed  its  destiny  in  the 
hands,  and  heads,  and  hearts  of  its  millions 
of  free  men  and  women;  and  its  faith  in  free¬ 
dom  under  the  guidance  of  God  ...  to  this 
high  concept  there  can  be  no  end  save  vic¬ 
tory.”  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  address  be¬ 
fore  Congress,  January  6,  1941. 
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